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GYPSY SORCERY AN 


MR. T. FISHER 


UNWIN'S LIST. 


Wow READY. 


D FORTUNE-TELLING. 


With numerous Incantations, Specimens of Medical Magic, Anecdotes, and Tales. 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (“Hane Brerrmann”). 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 16s. 
Also a Limited Edition of 150 copies, Numbered and Signed, demy 4to, Japan parchment, price £1 11s. 6d. each; to Subscribers only. 


‘¢ A very handsome book, pleasingly decorated by the pencil of the author....... Mr. Leland’s book has many interesting details of folk-lore.’’—Daily News (Leader). 
‘¢ Mr. Leland’s book will prove both entertaining and instructive, while a student of folk-lore will welcome it as one of the most valuable additions recently made to 


the literature of popular beliefs.’’—Scotsman. 





“Mr. Gladstone has read lately and been specially pleased with the novel ‘ Mademoiselle 
Ixe.’ ”—Pall Mall Gazette, Jan, 23. 


VOL. 1 OF. THE ‘‘ PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. 


By LANOE FALCONER. 
Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


“The style is singularly fresh and spontaneous, the touch at once light and firm. There is | 
great care in the delineation of character and faithfulness in detail, yet the writing is free | 


from anything approaching to laboriousness. A strange and stirring little tale.” 
M. D., in Pal! Mall Gaztie. 


IN SAME SERIES. 


Vol. 2.—THE STORY OF| Vol. 3—THE MYSTERY OF 


ELEANOR LAMBERT. | THE CAMPAGNA ; 
AND A SHADOW ON A WAVE. 


By MAGDALEN BROOKE. By VON DEGEN. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 








HOME AND COURT LIFE OF EUROPEAN ROYAL FAMILIES. 


THE SOVEREIGNS and COURTS of EUROPE. 


By “ POLITIKOS.” 
With many Portraits. Crown S8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


‘A most interesting and useful volume ..,..Lively and very readable chapters.” 
Lall Mali Gaxeite, 














Demy i6mo, imitation leathcr, 2s. 


BABOO ENGLISH AS ‘TIS WRIT. 


Curiosities of Indian Journalism. 
Collected by ARNOLD WRIGHT. 


“A very prettily bound little volume..... Full of interesting and amusing things.” 
St. James’s Gazelle. 


VOLUME XXVII. OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


MEXICO. 


By SUSAN HALE. 
Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 
“A fascinating dioramic view of a richly-cndowed land and an interesting people.” 





VOL. IV. and PART XVI. are now ready. 


_ Edited by Professor W. D. WHITN EY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 
ProrusELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Volumes are in eloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2s. each ; half-mcrocco, cloth sides, 
marbled edges, price £2 16s. each.—Complete in 6 yols. 
The Parts are bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. each, 
“Tlalf the “great work is published without any hitch or delay, and, moreover, without 2 
sign of falling off from the high standard of excellence reached in the first volume.” 
«Athenaeum (on Vols. IL. and ILL). 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TITE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.” 


Second Edition, now ready. 


DREAM S. 

| By OLIVE SCHREINER. 

j Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, Gs. 

| “'They can be compared only with the painted allegories of Mr. Watts ..... The bouk is hke 
| nothing else in English. Probably it will have no successors, as it has had no forerunners.” 

; Athenacuin. 

** Of rare power and beauty. Ilere and there both style and thought are touchingly simple.” 
aleademy. 


NEW NOVEL, JUST READY. 


A ROYAL PHYSICIAN. 


3y VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, 
Author of “The Treasure Tower of Malta,” ce. 
| Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


“The story is happily conceived and well told.’’—Scolsman. 


| SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


| THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
| Some Fugitive Papers by the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP?, 

Author of “ Aready,” &e. 
*« Profitable and delightful to read.’”’—Scotsman. 


Now ready, VOL. y. of “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 
THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds of Certain Notorious 
Freebooters of the Spanish Main. 
Edited and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, 5s. 
“A peculiarly happy addition to the ‘Adventure Series.’......A very good book.”’—.ithenacum. 


THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN CHRISTENDOM, 


A.D. 789-888, 
By Cc F. KEARY. 
Map. Cloth, 16s, 
* As attractive and fascinating as it is scholarly and learned.”—St. Jaies’s Gazetle. 
“In whichever aspect his volume is considered it extortsin an equal mom hpi 7 emer somal 
Notes and (ueries, 
THE IMMORTALS, and other Poems. 
By R. WARWICK BOND. 
Antique paper, parchment, 4s. 6d. 


** The conception is a bold one, but Mr. Bond grapples with it boldly, and not unsuccessfully, 
and handles the difficult metre he has borrowed frvia Cardinal Newman with grace and skill,” 


\ Times, 


Loxvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sauarn, E.C. 
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LD ITALIAN OIL PAINTING, repre- 
senting the Holy Family with St. Catherine, by PALMA 
VECCHI0, to be SOLD.—For further particulars, apply to T. H., 
Fehring, Austria —— 
M ISS BETTINA WALKER is now in 
Town and will RECEIVE a few PUPILS. — 33, Upper 
(Gloucester Place, Dorset Square 


W ANTED, in July, for School in Cape 
Colony, an Unmarried ASSISTANT. _ Science, French. 
£180, resident.—Apply Professor Lewis, Cambridge, 


ima T a Ae Py ° 
pA‘ TS HUNTED UP; Registers 
searched ; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum, 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Pracock & Pracock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 1, Doughty Street, W.C 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C., are 


the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Manich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
6teadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
vrocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


CATALOGUES. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
‘ATALOGUES on aperaation. 
DULAU & CE 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BvOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services. A large and 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
tor presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gitnert & Fiein, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—Nortice 

to ARTISTS.—The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS 

DRAWINGS, &., are FRIDAY, SATURD AY, and MONDAY: 

M ARCH 27, 28, and 30, and for SCULPTURE, TUESDA Y, Maren 3 

Forms and labels can be obtained from the Academy during the month 
of March, on receipt of stamped and directed envelope, 


RexAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 
Vv £0, Hanover Square, W. 

_EYENING MEETING, WEDNESDAY 259m Fennt ARY, 1891.— 
Sir PATRICK COLQU ILOUN, President, in the Chair.— A Paper will 
be read by Dr, LEITNER on “THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS of ORLENTALISTS, Ixy.” 


Classics desirable 











Interesting Sale of 6,000 Volumes of Books, removed from the 


: Lalace, Bishopthorpe. 
’ CY Al , vd 
ESSRS. HEPPER & SONS are 
& honoured with instructions from the Executors under the will 
of his Grace the late Archbishop of York, to SELL by AUCTION at 
the DE GREY RVOMS, YORK, on TUESDAY, Frenne ary “rn, and 
Four Following Days, commencing each day at 11 o'clock, the 
y aluable and Extensive LI BRARY of the late Archbishop, comprising 
n rge Theological Collection in English, French, ond German; a 
choice range of works on Philosophy, Seience, and Art; the publica- 
tions of various societies, works in every branch of English literature 
e.. &c. in all upwards of 6,000 volumes, , 
— rena ore in = comlition, and many of them elegantly bound. 
e wile o rem Wi we 0 Wi » De Grey s ay 
dat ig IS oa view at the De Grey Rooms on Monday, 
Catalogues (1s. each) may be had one week before the Sale, of the 





———- me, a Parade, Leeds, and will be forwarded by them to 
applicants on receipt of stamps, or may be ¥ ad 3 he office 
the Vurkshirs Herald, Coney street, pay be purchased at the office of 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Sprine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 


the Autotype Gallery— 
THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,”’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 


LONDON ;I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

Il. INDIAN C.8., &. IIL R.1. CONSTABU- 

AND LARY CADETSHIPS. Lonpon Estasiisument 

12 and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, 8.W., 

DUBLIN. under T. Mitten Macume, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 

Dvusuws Estasiisument, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 

- - MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Caetwope 

Est. 1852. Crawrey, LL.D., D. C.1L.,Editor of “ Open Com- 
petition Handbooks,” &c. 


(JOLLEGE of PRECEPTORS. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 

A_ COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “THE CHARAC 
TERISTICS and DEVELOPMENT of _the CHILD.” by JAMES 
SULLY, M.A., LL.D., late Examiner in Mental and Moral Science in 

he University of London, will commence on THURSDAY, Fes, 26Tn, 
at7 p.m. 
The Fee for the Course is Half-a-ruinea ; Members of the College, free. 
“ A Syliabus of the Course will be forwarded on application to the 
Secretary. 

The Lectures will be delivered on Thursday Evenings, at 7 o'clock, 
at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





Cc. R. Honesoy, B.A., Secretary. 


IREPARATORY CLASSES.—NORTH 


LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. (Under the 
superintendence of Miss BUSS.}—Students are prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examination, and for vacancies in the Post 
Office, &c. Also for the Examinations of the Froebel Society —Address 
The Head Mistress, Miss Tor.is, 202, Camden Road, N.W. 


QGUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, 


St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. 








The LECTURE on SUNDAY, 22nNp tnst., at 4 o'clock precisely, will 
be by JOHN M. ROBERTSON, Esq, on “ BUCKLE’S THEORY of 
CLVLLISATION : an Exposition ond a Defence.” 

a. at the door—One Shilling (Reserved Seats), Sixpence, and 
One Penny. 






1891. 
NOW READY, 
Thirty-first Annual Publication. Price 5es., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM: a_ Royal Manual of the Titled and 
Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their 
Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the 
Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 
London : Cnatro & Wixpvs, Piccadilly, W. 


Now Complete in 5 vols., 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the JEWISH PEOPLE 
in the TIME of JESUS CHRIST. 
By Professor EMIL SCHURER, D.D. 
Division I. In2 vols, Political iteay of Palestine, from B.c, 175 to 
AD. 135. 


Division II. In3 vols. The Internal Condition of Palestine and of 
the Jewish People, in tiv Time of Jesus Christ, 

*.* Prof. Schiirer has prepared an exhaustive Ixpex to this work, to 
which he attaches great value. The translation is now ready, and is 
issucd in a separate volume (100 pp., 8ve). Price zs. 6d. net. 

“Under Professor Schitrer'’s guidance, we are enabled to a large 
extent to construct a social and political framework for the Gospel 
Ilistory, and to set it in such a light as to see new evidences of the 
truthfulness of that history and its contemporaneousness....'The 
length of our nvtice shows our estimate of the value of his work.” 

English Churchman. 


Edinbureh : T. & T. Crank, 38, George Street. 
London: Simrgix, Mamitrex, Kent, & Co, 





EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW MAPS AND BOOKS. 





Just published, New Edition, Revised. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP 


of LONDON and its SUBURBS, on 24 Sheets. 
Size, 65 inches by 76. Scale, 6 inches to 1 mile. 


Prices :—Plain Sheets in Portfolio, 21s.; Coloured, 
31s. Gd.; Coloured and Mounted to fold in Morocco 
Case, or on Roller, varnished, 55s.; on Cray Roller, 
70s. ; on Spring Roller, 105s. 

Each Sheet is also sold separately, price 1s. Plain ; 
or ls. 6d. Coloured. 


Detailed Prospectus, with Index Map, c., sent free 
on application. 


From THE TIMES, January 27th, 1891. 

“Mr. Stanford has just brought out a new edition of his 
well-known Library Map of London and its suburbs in twenty- 
four sheets. The map is on the scale of six inches to the 
mile, a scale sufficiently large to show every feature of interest, 
almost every house. There is probably no other map of 
London at all comparable to it, not even the Ordnance Survey 
Map, which is wotully behind date. Since 1887, when the 
last edition was issued, many changes have taken place in the 
heart of London, and many miles of new streets spread all 
over the suburbs. These features could only be recorded by 
means of a special survey, and it is creditable to Mr. Stanford’s 
enterprise that he has not hesitated to undertake the work. 
The result is a complete plan of London in minute detail from 
beyond Finsbury on the north to Mitcham on the south, and 
from Greenwich on the east to Fulham on the west. The 
execution is all that could be desired. We understand that 
the sheets are sold separately.” 


Royal 8yo, cloth, price 21s. net. 


STUDIES in STATISTICS, 
Social, Political, and Medical. By GEORGE 
BLUNDELL LONGSTAFF, M.A., M.B., Cert. 
Preventive Medicine, Oxon., F.R.C.P., &c. With 
30 Maps and Diagrams. 

**A volume which no serious student of social phenomena 
can afford to neglect.’”’-— Times. 





Just published, Second Edition. 


LETTERS on ARTILLERY. By 
Prince KRAFT ZU HOHENLOHE INGEL- 
FINGEN. Translated by Col. N. L. WALFORD, 
R.A. Crown $vo, cloth, with 6 Folding Plates, 
price 7s. 6d. Uniform in size with ‘ Letters on 
Cavalry ’’ and “‘ Letters on Infantry.” 


“A text-book of Artillery for field service which should be 
studied by every Artillery officer.”"—Broad Arrow. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS as a 
WINTER RESORT. By JOHN WHITFORD, 
F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 25 Illustrations from 
Photographs taken by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

‘“ A capital guide to the Canaries.” —Glasgow Herald. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the 
EARTH: a Popular Account of Geological 
History. By Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., 
F.G.S. With 27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


“ Delightfully written and thoroughly accurate.” 
Science-Gossip. 





THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, 
and other Lectures. A Sequel to ‘“‘ The Fairyland 
of Science.” By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY 
(Mrs. FisHer). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
nearly 100 Illustrations, 6s.; bound in calf 
extra, 11s. 

** A better book could scarcely be placed in the hands of an 
intelligent boy or girl.” —Manchester Examiner. 
Loxpox: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27, Cocksruk Srreet, Cuanrnec Cross, 8. W- 
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~NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. By A. 8. Murray, 


LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. Revised Edition. With 150 
Illustrations. 2 vols., medium 8vo, 36s. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY; being Academical 


Addresses Delivered by the late Professor DOLLINGER, D.D., of the University of ich. ‘Translated by 
MARGARET WARRE. Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT: its History, Associations, 


and Traditions. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Based on Cunnincuam’s “Hanppoox.” Library Edition, 
on Laid Paper. 3 vols., medium 8yo, £3 3s, 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of ASIA MINOR. By 


Professor W. M. RAMSAY. With Maps, Tables, &c. 8vo, 18s. 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument Against Socialism and 


Socialistic Legislation. Consisting of an Introduction by HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by various Writers. 
Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, Author of “The English Poor.” Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


LIST OF WRITERS. 
E. 8. ROBERTSON. C, FAIRFIELD. M. A, RAFFALOVICH. 
W. DONISTHORPE. | EDMUND VINCENT. | F. W. BEAUCHAMP GORDON. 





Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. T. MACKAY. F. MILLAR. 
G. HOWELL, M.P. Rev. B. H. ALFORD. M. D. O'BRIEN. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES ; 


including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. Edited by 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., W. WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.). Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each. 


This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old Edition. One-third of the articles have been entirely re-written. 
The remaining two-thirds have been in all cases greatly altered ; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they originally stood. 
There are, besides, about two hundred articles which did not appear in the old Edition, many of considerable length and 
importance, with 450 additionai illustrations. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the Religion of the 


Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, Oxford. 
Eleventh Edition, with New Preface and Essay. S8vo, 14s. 


LIST OF WRITERS. 
Rev. R. C. MOBERLY. Canon F. PAGET. 
Rev. & Hon. ARTHUR LYTTELTON. | Rev. W. J. R. CAMPION. 
Rey. C. GORE. | Rev. R. L. OTTLEY. 
Rey. W. LOCK, | 


Canon H. 8. HOLLAND. 
Rev. AUBREY MOORE. 
Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 
Rey. E. 8. TALBOT. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of the CREED. By Harvey Goodwin, 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition. Svo, 14s. 


SIR HENRY MAINE’S WORKS. Newand Cheaper Editions. 8vo. 


I. ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Earl i i i 
ae LAW : ite | wi e Early History of Society, and its 


II. VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST and WEST. 9. 
III. THE EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. 9s. 
IV. EARLY LAW and CUSTOM. 9s. 

V. POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 7s. 6d. 

VI. INTERNATIONAL LAW. 7s. 6d. 











JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarce Srreer. 


Now READY. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE of the CAPE FRONTIER. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Through the Zulu Country,” ‘‘ The Weird of Deadly Hollow.” 


** The love story is a particularly pleasing one.”’— Academy. 

‘‘Tt has literary qualities which should satisfy the most mature taste, a realistic power of the very best and 
most wholesome kind, and a quite remarkable vividness of personification and description. We pause again and 
again to think over the lifelike personages who act in it, and the vivid scenes, natural and human, in which it 
is transacted.””— Whitehall Review. 

‘“ These are stirring pictures of life on the Cape Frontier. The story is very graphically and vigorously told. 
The reader gleans plenty of information besides being kept interested and amused.”’—Svotsman. 








Lonpoyn: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beprorp Srreetr, W.C. 

















NOW READY. OSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 
T®YLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By | JOSEPH MAZZINI : a Memoir by E. A. V., 


- GaRLanp Mears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and DEMOCRACY” and “‘ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. oo ae me — 
ce 78. 6d | Loypoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


London Kercan Paci, Trencu, TevsNer, & Co. 21, Furnivat Srrezr, Hoizory. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


LANKESTER. 
Zoological Articles 


Contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Deputy Linacre Professor in the University of Oxford. 
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LITERATURE. 


Studies in Ruskin. Some Aspects of the 
Work and Teaching of John Ruskin. By 
Edward T. Cook. (George Allen.) 


Tne advice given some years ago by Mr. 
Brander Matthews on the subject of pre- 
faces has not been taken to heart by Mr. 
Cook. ‘‘In the preface the author must 
put his best foot foremost,” said Mr. 
Matthews; and he warned authors not to 
make their prefaces weak in tone, or nerve- 
less, or apologetic, for then ‘ the critic takes 
the author at his word and has a poor 
opinion of him.” Mr. Cook’s preface is not 
nerveless, but it is in some degree apolo- 
getic. The author fails to put his best foot 
foremost. He leads the reader to expect 
little more than a reprint, with additions, 
of two articles which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. No doubt, the finest piece of 
prose literature in the world might take the 
form of a newspaper article ; but as a rule it 
does not, and work of high permanent value 
is hardly looked for in the daily press. If 
Mr. Brander Matthews’s counsels had been 
heeded, the impression from the preface 
would not be of a volume consisting mainly 
of reprinted newspaper articles, but of one of 
widely different description, a portion of 
whose contents did, in the first instance, ap- 
pear in a newspaper. And this impression 
would be correct, as the reader who proceeds 
with the book is, by-and-by, agreeably sur- 
prised to discover. But why discourage 
either critic or general reader at the outset, 
and incur the risk that he may not think it 
worth his while to proceed ? 

At the same time, excellent as the work 
is, its various sections are not so perfectly 
welded together as they should be. There 
is not that absolute unity of structure which 
properly belongs to a book. Nor is the 
‘study ” exhaustive. Mr. Cook has written 
a guide-book to the National Gallery. His 
present volume is a guide-book to Ruskin. 
It is a first-rate guide-book, well designed 
to help the inquiring student through the 
devious ways of Ruskin life and writings, 
to reveal beauties, furnish information, and 
stimulate interest. Regarded in this way, 
the rather disjointed character of the con- 
tents, and even the introduction of contribu- 
tions from other pens, are not unbecoming. 
Undoubtedly, anyone interested in Mr. 
Ruskin will find himself much aided in the 
effort to understand him by a perusal of Mr. 
Cook’s work. 

Mr. Cook is cordial, but critical. He 
understands and sympathises with the 
subject of his study, but does not allow his 
own independent judgment to be biassed. 
His is not the spirit of the Ruskin cult 





which holds that Mr. Ruskin can do no 
wrong, that whatever he says and does is 
excellent just because it comes from him. 
Thus his book is valuable in a way which 
few books treating of the same subject are 
valuable. For, usually, such studies are 
written in a strain of undiscriminating 
eulogy ; while a few err on the other side. 
‘Nothing is easier for a captious critic,” 
says Mr. Cook, “than to convict Mr. 
Ruskin of inconsistencies, and for a 
superficial reader, than to fall into be- 
wilderment.” Most of the enthusiasts are 
superficial and their bewilderment is great, 
while a captious critic seldom enlightens 
anyone, and in the case of Mr. Ruskin is 
especially likely to darken instead. Mr. 
Cook is a reader, but not superficial, and a 
critic, but not captious. Hence the excep- 
tional merit of his book. 

There are few eminent teachers toward 
whom an attitude of critical discernment is 
more necessary than toward Mr. Ruskin. 
He has declared himself to be “an im- 
petuous, inconsiderate, and weakly com- 
municative person.” We must not hold 
him too severely to his words; he did not 
mean them, or meant them only at the 
moment of writing, when he happened to 
be in an impetuous, inconsiderate, and 
weakly communicative mood. Self-con- 
demnatory statements are common enough. 
Most respectable persons in this country 
make a public statement, once a week at 
least, that they are ‘miserable sinners.” 
All the while they are perfectly well satisfied 
to be and to remain so. Mr. Ruskin, also, 
when declaring himself to be impetuous, 
inconsiderate, and weakly communicative, 
feels no manner of shame in the fact, and 
shows no desire to amend himself. There 
is this difference between the prayer-book 
declaration and the declaration of Mr. 
Ruskin, that the one is a recognised part of 
a formal act of worship and neither excites 
nor is intended to excite attention, while the 
other is a declaration made consciously and 
for a purpose. Mr. Ruskin never forgets 
himself and never can endure to be in the 
background. Not in any of his writings is 
he ‘“‘the man behind the book;” he is 
always the man in the book, and about 
whom the book is, in greater part, written. 
A man of magnificent generosity, ‘ever 
avaricious of giving,” no one supposes for 
a moment that he ever gave anything in 
order that the gift might be talked about. 
It is not the less true that there does not 
abide in him that self-abnegation which after 
he had done good would make him blush 
to find it fame. He would not be happy if 
he were not talked about. With this con- 
suming desire to be noticed, Mr. Ruskin’s 
salvation lies in the nobleness of his senti- 
ment, which leads him to desire to be 
noticed for noble things. But, rather than 
fail to make a sensation, he would denounce 
himself as an ‘impetuous, inconsiderate, 
and weakly communicative person.” 

We must not, then, hold Mr. Ruskin too 
strictly to his declaration. In the face of 
all that is known of his character and career, 
it is impossible to suppose for a moment 
that itis true. Yet it contains an element 
of truth. The long record of his unfinished 
works proves him to be impetuous; incon- 





siderate he is—else the captious critic would 
not find it easy, as Mr. Cook says it is, to 
convict him of inconsistency; and weakly 
communicative he also is—else he would not 
talk so much, in season and out of season, 
about, not his great self only, but his trivial 
self. He is precisely the man to be the 
subject of a cult. Delighting to be noticed 
and delighting to play the guide philo- 
sopher and friend, he must needs encour- 
age his would-be worshippers. There are 
Browning societies as well as Ruskin 
societies; but the former, questionable as 
their value is, do not flourish with the rank 
luxuriance of the latter, simply because 
Robert Browning was too great a man, too 
self-centred, to do more than, at the most, 
tolerate his worshippers. When a man is 
godlike he does not wish to be worshipped 
as a god, 

As a teacher, then, Mr. Ruskin is to be 

accepted with reservations. Persons who 
regard him as an oracle are likely to derive 
more harm than benefit, not only by reason 
of the surrender they make of their own 
self-reliance and judgment, but because, 
under guidance so erratic, they are pretty 
sure to “fall into bewilderment.” Critical 
discernment is, as I have said, peculiarly 
necessary in this case. When it is exer- 
cised, good may, or rather must, come. 
Mr. Ruskin as a master is a mistake. 
Mr. Ruskin as a man of noble in- 
stinct, of deep wisdom and deeper insight, 
whose words have the force, not of laws, 
but of valuable suggestions, becomes a good 
‘friend and aider of those who would live 
in the spirit.” His very weaknesses—his 
fussiness, fickleness, and vanity—when they 
take their right relation, give a certain 
grace to the service he renders. No longer 
an autocratic leader, often stumbling and 
misleading, but a friend and _ brother, 
greater than ourselves, his words, taken for 
what they are worth, are often found to be 
worth very much. We need not admire his 
randum talk about “eggs of vermin, 
embryos of apes, and other idols of genesis 
enthroned in Mr. Darwin’s or Mr. Huxley’s 
shrines,” or fall into raptures over his dis- 
quisitions on goose-pic, or deny that he is 
insolent when he speaks of John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer as ‘‘ geese.” The 
wheat is easily winnowed from the chaff. 
The teacher entitled to homage is he who 
affirms and reiterates sentiments such as 
these :— 
‘* The consequences of justice will be ultimately 
the best possible, both for others and ourselves, 
though we can neither say what is best nor how 
it is likely to come to pass.” 

‘‘The man who does not know when to die, 
does not know how to live.” 

‘*The modern religious fact-hunter, despising 
design, wants to destroy everything that does 
not agree with his own notions of truth, and 
becomes the most dangerous and despicable of 
iconoclasts, excited by egotism instead of 
religion.” 

‘Tf you will make a man of the working 
creature, you cannot make a tool. Let him 
but begin to imagine, to think, to try to do 
anything worth doing, an the engine-turned 
precision is lost at once. Out come all his 
roughness, all his dulness, all his incapacity, 
shame upon shame, failure upon failure, pause 
after pause: but out comes the whole majesty 
of him also; and we know the height of it only 
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when we see the clouds settling upon him. 
And whether the clouds be bright or dark, there 
will be transfiguration behind and within them.” 


Of the practical undertakings with which, 
at one time or another, Mr. Ruskin asso- 
ciated himself, the most important, albeit 
one of the most unsuccessful, was the Guild 
or Company of St. George. It was founded 
in 1871, to ‘‘ get moneys and lands together” 
—‘‘ field joined to field and landmarks set 
which no man shall dare hereafter to re- 


he proclaimed them somewhat loudly and | alone would suffice to give the work very 
they attracted more attention than they | considerable value. 


deserved, they never really entered deeply 
into his life. They may have been mere 


conscious eccentricities, serving to advertise | 


‘him, some of those “fads and fancies” of 


move’; and over those fields “‘the winds | 


of heaven shall be pure, and upon them the 
work of man shall be done in honour and 
truth.” Writing twelve years later, Mr. 
Ruskin declared that the St. George’s Guild 


‘‘ig not a merely sentimental association of 
persons who want sympathy in the general 
endeavour to do good. It is a body constituted 
for a special purpose: that of buying land, 
holding it inviolably, cultivating it properly, 
and bringing upon it as many honest people as 
it will feed.” [Furs. Letter 93]. 

Oi the means to this end it is not necessary 
to say more here than that Mr. Ruskin has 
an infinite faith in government by “ bene- 
ficent autocrats,” and really seems to believe 
that such beings are discoverable. Had he 
himself been a second Robert Owen, with 
business talents and perseverance as great 
as his philanthropy, something might have 
been achieved. As it is, the Company is still 
in existence, owns a farm near Sheffield, some 
cottages at Barmouth, and a few acres of land 
elsewhere. But, as Mr. Cook says, “‘ the St. 
George’s farms have produced very little ex- 
cept a plentiful crop of disappointments.” 
The Museum, upon which Mr. Ruskin has 
lavished both money and thought, has, no 
doubt, borne better fruit than the Guild. It 
is now leased to the Sheffield Corporation 
for twenty years. But none of Mr. Ruskin’s 
** practical” undertakings has fulfilled, or 
come within measurable distance of fulfill- 
ing, the purpose and expectations of their 
founder. Excepting as illustrations of Mr. 
Ruskin’s teaching, they are little more than 
failures. Dut they do serve as illustrations. 
These few spinning-wheels and weaving- 
leoms which have been set going will not 
revolutionise our manufacturing system or 
discredit the use of steam-power. It would 
be a pity if they did. Incidentally, they 
may increase the means of support and the 
happiness of a few poor families ; but their 
importance to the world is as symbols, in an 
age too careless of genuine work. They 
call us back, not to the period of clumsy 
contrivances which, in their own time, were 
tolerated only because inventive genius was 
deficient, but to the honesty which, now-a- 
days, is supposed to have been the charac- 
teristic of that period, 
not necessarily fatal to honest work. 


The 





But steam-power is | 


discernible fruit of Mr. Ruskin’s efforts is | 


scanty as yet. It may be traced in such 
undertakings as those of Mr. Rydings at 
Laxey and Messrs. George Thomson & Co. 
These disciples have proved themselves to 
be not mere hearers of the word, but doers 
also ; and it is a pity Mr. Cook has told us 
so little about them, for in such directions, 
if anywhere, Mr. Ruskin’s permanent influ- 
ence will be chiefly manifested. 

As to Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar notions about 
steam-power, usury, and publishing—though 


his, of which Mr. Cook says they have 
‘‘often been laughed at, but by no one more 
heartily than himself.” There is a tone of 
insincerity about them which seems un- 
natural in so resolute a preacher of sincerity. 
While condemning steam-power, Mr. Ruskin 
used it for convenience in travelling and for 
printing his books; and his denunciation of 
‘‘usurers”’ as thieves did not prevent him 
fron living on the rent of houses and the 
interest of his capital. It reminds one of 
Dr. Cummings securing a long lease for his 
house when he professed to believe the end 
of the world was at hand. Afteratime, the 
theories themselves gave way to a great 
extent. THis books are now sold in cheap 
editions in much the same way that other 
books are sold, and even his publisher has 
migrated from ‘the middle of a country 
field” to London itself. These failures and 
inconsistencies prove that the theories had 
not a vital relation to Mr. Ruskin’s real 
work. 

The notes on Mr. Ruskin’s Oxford lectures 
which Mr. Cook appends to his book are of 
interest and value, for they contain much 
that never appearel in the printed versions. 
The personal descriptions of Mr. Ruskin as 
a lecturer are also good, bringing us, as 
they do, nearer to the man himself. The 
book, as a whole, gives a truer and there- 
fore better impression of Mr. Ruskin 
personally and of his teaching and work 
than any other that has appeared for some 
time. 

Watrer Lewin. 








THE CARTILUSIAN MARTYRS UNDER HENRY VIII. 


Origines du Schisme @ Angleterre. TWenri 
VIII. et les Martyrs de la Chartreuse 
de Londres (avec Cartes, Plans, Hélio- 
gravures, Facsimile, &c.). Par Dom 
Victor-Marie Doreau, Prieur de la Char- 
treuse de Saint-Hugues, Parkminster, 
Sussex. (DParis: Retaux-Bray ; London : 
Burns & Oates.) 

Tne community of the new Charterhouse in 

Sussex seem determined to spare no pains 

in making known the sufferings of their pre- 

deccssors, the Carthusian Martyrs in Eng- 
land in the reignof Henry VIIJ. And they 
may be assured, in these days, of all possible 
sympathy, even from those who care little 
for monasticism and can yield no obedience 
to the authority of the Church of Rome. 
For whatever may be said of the beneficial 
effects of the English Reformation, there 
is no possibility of disputing the violence 
and brutality with which it was originally 
enforced ; and the patient victims of despot- 
ism deserve all the honour due to men who 
have laid down their lives for conscience 
sake. We need not wonder therefore at the 
appearance of this sumptuous volume, illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, partly 
from old prints and pictures, partly from 
sketches of the Charterhouse and the Tower 
of London as they exist at present. These 





It is true that the ancient engravings, 
valuable as they are, require to be used 
with some discrimination if looked at in the 
light of historical documents. For not one 
of them is strictly contemporary with the 
acts which it illustrates, and it would be a 


great mistake to treat any of them as if it 





were a photograph of the actual scene. A 
few, from pictures in various foreign 
Charterhouses, seem to be no more than ideal 
representations of the trials and martyrdoms 
of the English Carthusians. But there are 
two or three to which a higher value may 
reasonably be attached, especially the copy 
(opposite p. 352) of an engraving made in 
1584 from a picture which has since dis- 
appeared belonging to the English College 
at Rome. It represents five Carthusians 
hanging from two pair of gallows, the 
executioner being apparently on the point 
of cutting them down half-dead to undergo 
the further brutalities—which we also see 
depicted in the foreground—of a barbarous 
law. This engraving, we are informed, has 
been used as an important piece of testi- 
mony in the recent “ beatification” ; and it 
was certainly right thus to bring it in 
facsimile before the eyes of many who 
could have no opportunity of inspecting the 
print of 1584 itself. 

The care bestowed upon these graphic 
illustrations seems to justify one word more 
before proceeding to the letterpress; for 
local antiquaries will be no less thankful 
for the views of old London Bridge and the 
entrance to old Newgate, and for the two 
views of the old parts of the existing 
Charter House building, than for anything 
else in the book. Indeed, the question 
almost presents itself whether the engravings 
were meant to illustrate the text or the text 
the engravings. For the literary part of 
the book is really very much composed of 
pictures also. Like the work of Dom 
Lawrence Hendriks, Zhe London Charter- 
house, reviewed by me in the AcapEmy of 
June 15, 1889, it consists merely of a series 
of sketches of the history of English Car- 
ihusianism, both before and after the 
Reformation; and though some attempt is 
necessarily made in the central epoch to set 
forth the main facts connected with Henry 
VIII's first marriage and divorce, the 
view taken of the political history is not 
marked by much originality. It is, indeed, 
what we might very well expect from a 
good Carthusian in hiscell. Henry himself 
is the evil genius of the age, who threw off 
the authority of the Church and led his 
whole people into schism. It is needless to 
look beyond him, or about him, for other 
and concurrent causes of this serious evil. 
And though Father Doreau takes note both 
of Henry’s early zeal for the papacy, and of 
the testimony of Giustinian to his early 
delight in hearing masses, he finds nothing 
better to explain these inconsistencies than 
innate hypocrisy of character. 

So completely is Henry VIII. an object 
of horror and detestation that Father Doreau 
seems to feel himself half-bound to apologise 
for exploding a strange story of his corona- 
tion, into which some French writers have 
been led by a curious blunder of Sir Henry 
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Ellis ; for he protests that he does this only 
in the interest of historical truth and not 
with any view to mitigate the reader’s 
judgment on Henry’s character. As the 
tale itself will be new to most Englishmen, 
it is worth while relating it here before 
explaining its origin. At his coronation it 
is stated that Henry was solemnly asked 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury whether 
he would maintain the ancient privileges 
and liberties of the Church, and swore that 
he would do so. But scarcely was the 
ceremony over when he asked for the 
written form of the oath that he had 
taken, and withdrawing into a_ secret 
chamber, altered it with his pen, inter- 
polating words to make it appear that he 
had sworn to defend those ancient liberties 
only so far as they were not prejudicial 
to his royal dignity. He then shut the book, 
says M. Audin in his History of Henry 
VIII., without showing anyone what he had 
done. 

The fine historic imagination which con- 
ceived this episode had documentary evidence 
to goupon. Sir Henry Ellis actually printed 
oak even engraved in facsimile a coronation 
oath corrected in this manner by Henry’s 
own hand, and drew from it the remarkable 
conclusion that Henry aimed at supremacy 
over the English Church even at the com- 
mencement of his reign. Unfortunately for 
this wonderful theory the text of the oath is 
in the handwriting of Wriothesley, who 
was not heard of in the early years of 
Henry VIII.’s reign ; and, as I pointed out 
briefly in my Calendar some years ago, the 
document was undoubtedly drawn up and 
corrected by the royal hand about the 
twenty-sixth year of the reign when the Act 
of Supremacy was passed by Parliament. 
It was a coronation oath for future kings 
that Henry was preparing—one in which 
royal supremacy over the Church should be 
carefully safeguarded in time tocome. At 
the commencement of his reign, and for 
many a long year afterwards, his mind was 
altogether different ; and when he wrote his 
book against Luther, strange to say, even 
Sir Thomas More suggested to him that he 
had perhaps gone too far in defence of 
papal authority. But 1 know not where 
Father Doreau discovered that he said, in 
answer to the remonstrance, ‘‘ Non, non, je 
ne puis étre trop explicite. N’est-ce pas 
du Saint-Siege que je ticns ma couronno?” 
Such an acknowledgment, surely, could 
hardly have passed his lips. 

It would be wrong, however, to judge a 
book like this by the light it throws upon 
political history. For the title is clearly 
intended to suggest, not that Henry VIII, 
but that the Carthusian martyrs under 
Henry, are the main subject of the work. 
We are introduced to the cloister that we 
may see how the sanctuary was violated ; we 
are not taken abroad into the world, into 
courts or camps or council-chambers to learn 
how the great political and ecclesiastical 
revolution came about, of which Prior 
Houghton and his fellow-martyrs were the 
first victims. But to enable us to appreciate 
more fully the spirit of that tranquil life 
which was so rudely disturbed, Father 
Doreau first carries us back to the founda- 
tion of the monastery at the close of the 





fourteenth century, and relates to us briefly 
the stories of former priors as they stand in 
the records of the Order. In some of these 
there is a legendary element which suggests 
curious questions—as, for instance, the story 
of William Tynbygh’s early life, which we 
should be sorry to suppose came from him- 
self in the form in which it is related by 
Maurice Chauncy. Prior Tynbygh, we 
are told, when a young man, was taken 
prisoner by the Saracens in Palestine, 
whither he went on pilgrimage, and was 
condemned to death. Expecting his fate, 
he prayed vehemently, and fell asleep in his 
dungeon, invoking St. Catherine, whose 
image he remembered vividly in a chapel 
close to his Irish home. To the astonish- 
ment, both of himself and his friends, he 
woke up, not in Palestine, but in Iveland; 
and Father Doreau, apparently, has no 
doubt about the fact. 

For my own part, I wish it clearly under- 
stood that I have no doubt either of the 
veracity of Prior Tynbygh or of the honesty 
of Maurice Chauncy. And yet from whom 
could Chauncy have learned the story but 
from his fellow monks when he entered the 
monastery two years after Tynbygh’s death ? 
And must not they in like manner have had 
it from Tynbygh himself? So one would 
think if it had only been an ordinary inci- 
dent and the Charter House an ordinary 
community. But, in the first place, the 
Carthusian rule prohibited conversation in 
the cloister, and Carthusian humility would 
itself have restrained the prior from speak- 
ing much of his own adventures. But after 
his death every incident in the life of a 
prior who died in the odour of sanctity 
must have been precious to the brethren, 
and any intelligence that they could procure 
on the subject from Ireland must have been 
welcome. Need it be added that a far less 
imaginative people than the Irish might in 
the course of three score years (for accord- 
ing to the dates given by Father Doreau 
himself that must have been about the 
time) easily have converted some perfectly 
intelligible facts into a supernatural in- 
cident? If, as Father Doreau informs us, 
the story has hitherto puzzled Protestant 
critics, ‘“‘ennemis-nés du surnaturel,” per- 
haps it was because they had not considered 
the conditions of Carthusian life, and the 
probable sources of Carthusian informa- 
tion. 

It will thus be seen that there are 
passages in this interesting volume about 
which there may be more opinions than 
one; but I think no one will read—I am 
sure no one ought to read—the chapters 
about the martyrdoms without feeling 
deeply moved. After recording these, the 
book goes on to tell of the later history of 
English Carthusianism domiciled abroad, as 
we have seen it related in English by Mr. 
Hendriks. The work concludes with an 
account of the steps recently taken to do 
honour to the Carthusian martyrs at Rome, 
and a chapter on the prospect of England 
being re-converted to Catholicism. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 











“Cameo Sertes.”—Zyrics. Selected from 
the Works of A. Mary F. Robinson 
(Madame Darmesteter). (Fisher Unwin.) 


Our woman-poets seem comparatively little 
affected by that reticence of the emotional 
nature which, broadly speaking, distin- 
guishes present-day poetry (as written by 
men) from the poetry of the more fervid 
first quarter of the century. The heart, 
which was the fashionable sleeve-ornament 
for the poets of Byron’s time, is worn by 
our male contemporaries in a less osten- 
tatiously exposed situation, and is for the 
most part “ clothed upon” with a thick and 
comfortable chest-protector of reserve, and 
thus guarded from that frost of public in- 
difference which is keener now than in the 
days when the spectacle of a poet’s incon- 
solable woe was among the most attractive 
and successful of popular exhibitions. We 
could not imagine any of our contemporaries 
writing, and publishing, such verse asByron’s 
“Fare thee well, and if for ever,’ with its 
‘* Would that breast were bared before thee, 
Where thy head so oft hath lain,” &e. To 
take a different and less extreme instance, 
we could with difficulty imagine a man of 
these days calmly giving ‘“ Epipsychidion ” 
to the world—even with his wife’s approval. 
“The pageant of his bleeding heart,” which 
Byron carried across an admiring continent 
with such splendid spectacular effect, would 
not so certainly ‘‘ draw” nowadays; and if 
a young man under thirty were to apostro- 
phise the West-wind in such lines as 


‘¢ Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own?”’ 


we fear the pathetic personal accent, lovely 
as it is, would provoke a smile from the 
profane. Indeed, with the full and final 
establishment of Wordsworth’s position on 
the throne of English Poetry—which we 
suppose took place gradually during the 
ten years between the deaths of Byron and 
Coleridge—the great Confessional School 
in literature, with TRousseau at its head, 
De Quincey at its tail, and Burns and Byron 
among its most conspicuous intermediate 
figures, may be considered, so far as this 
country is concerned, to have come to an 
end, 

Not quite, however ; for the tradition of 
a more direct self-disclosure than is common 
among later poets has been continued with- 
out visible break by the poetesses. Not to 
mention that now perished generation of 
feminine singers who, with much tenderness 
and grace, and only too much facility, com- 
bined a sort of belated Byronic romanticism 
of style with a rather humdrum domesticity 
of sentiment, the result of the mixture being 
not so much Byron-and-water as a nonde- 
script beverage apparently composed of 
Byron and weak tea—not to mention this 
now defunct school, in the stronger-voiced 
women-poets, from Mrs. Browning, through 
Miss Christina Rossetti, to their later-risen 
sisters, we still find in full force the in- 
tensely personal note, and the passionate 
necessity of heart-deciaration, which seem 
to be the normal characteristics of song- 
stresses’ song. 

In the beautiful anthology of Mme. 
Darmesteter’s lyrics which forms the sixth 
volume of the Cameo Series, these charac- 
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teristics are oxquisitely apparent. They are 
felt in such verse as the following :— 


‘¢ When I am dead and I am quite forgot, 
What care I if my spirit lives or dies ? 
To walk with angels in a grassy plot, 
And pluck the }3ties grown in Paradise ¢ 

‘* Ah, no! the heaven of all my heart has been 
To hear your voice and catch the sighs between. 
Ah, no! the better heaven I fain would give, 
But in a cranny of your soul to live.” 


And here again we have the same note, | 


struck with the same pathetic power :-— 

** Ah, love, I cannot die, I cannot go 
Down in the dark and leave you all alone ! 

Ah, hold me fast, safe in the warmth I know, 
And never shut me underneath a stone. 

** Dead in the grave ! And I can never hear 
If you are ill or if you miss me, dear. 

Dead, oh my God! and you may need me set ; 
While I shall sleep; while I—while J—forget !’» 

Yet one more illustration of this acutely 

egoistic vein shall suffice : 

** Since childhood have I dragged my life along 
The dusty purlieus and approach of Death, 
Hoping the years would bring me easier breath, 

And turn my painful sighing to a song ; 

But, ah, the years have done me cruel wrong, 
Tor they have robbed me of that happy faith ; 
Still in the world of men I move a wraith, 

Who to the shadow-world not yet belong. 

** Too long, indeed, I linger here and take 
The room of others but to droop and sigh ; 

Wherefore, O spinning sisters, for my sake, 

No more the little tangled knots untie ; 

But all the skein, I do beseech you, break, 

And spin a stronger thread more perfectly.”’ 

But although this deeply, and sometimes 

almost painfully, subjective quality is 

common to much of Mme. Darmesteter’s 

work, imparting to it the emotional sincerity 

and spontaneity which are not among its 

least real excellencies, she has many other 

and happier moods, of which the lyrical 

outcome is no less rich in melody and grace. 
J . 

For an example of her lighter manner 

nothing could be more charming than the 

little piece called ‘ Celia’s Home-Coming,” 
with its 
** Maidens, kilt your skirts and go 
Down the stormy garden-ways, 
Pluck the last sweet pinks that blow, 
_Gather roses, gather bays, 
Since our Celia comes to-day 
Who has been too long away. 
** Crowd her chamber with your sweets— 
Not a flower but grows for her! 
Make her bed with linen sheets 
‘That have lain in lavender ; 
Light a fire before she come 
Lest she find us chill at home.” 

This is altogether fragrant and winsome. 

al L4 . 
So, too, in another way, and with the 
addition of a deeper meaning, are the 
stanzas entitled ‘ Spring,” in which nature’s 
happy trick of repeating herself through 
the ages is sung with curious felicity of 
cadence : 

**See, the aspen still is 

Hung awry to droop and falter ; 
Still the leaves of lilies 

Lift aloft their tall and tender sheath. 
Wiser than the sages, 

Spring would never dare to alter 
What so many ages 

Showed already right in bloom and wreath.”’ 

We venture to commend the foregoing 

sentiment to apostles of the eccentric and 

prophets of the amorphous, in poetry and 
other arts, though we have not Mme. 

Darmesteter’s warrant for so doing. The 

following sonnet—fine in conception, and 








in execution not inadequate—permits no 
ambiguity of interpretation : 
‘** God sent a poet to reform His earth, 

But when he came and found it cold and poor, 

Harsh and unlovely, where each prosperous boor 

Held poets light for all their heavenly birth, 

He thought — Myself can make one better worth 

The living in than this—full of o!d lore, 

Music and light and love, where Saints adore 

And Angels, all within mine own soul's girth. 

But when at last he came to die, his soul 

Saw earth (flying past to heaven) with new love, 

And all the unused passion in him cried : 

O God, your heaven I know and weary of ; 

Give me this world to work in and make whole. 

God spoke: Therein, fool, thou hast lived and 

died.”’ 

We do not feel sure that it is given to the 
poets, even the best of them, to do much 
towards ‘“‘making whole” the afflicted 
world they ‘‘work in”; but though the 
flowers in a sick-room cannot cure disease, 
they have yet their happy use and exquisite 
office. In like manner, such poetry as 
Mme. Darmesteter’s cannot help us to 
“combat” the sterner part of ‘“‘life’s 
annoy”; but it brings to us, as through 
some open casement, wandering airs from a 
world of moonlight and music, and colour 
and perfume: a world where Sorrow does 
indeed come, but comes in raiment of grace- 
ful folds, and seems like Beauty’s twin- 
sister. 

Our thanks are due to Mme. Darmesteter 
for bringing together thus compendiously 
these delightful lyrics, and to Mr. Fisher 
Unwin for giving to some of this lady’s 
most delicately-carved and gem-like work 
a setting which we cannot praise better than 
by saying that it is worthy of the intaglio. 

Witriam Watson. 








TOURISTS AND COLONISTS IN NORTII AMERICA, 

The Pacifie Coast Scenie Tour. From 
Southern California to Alaska, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Yellowstone 
Park, and the Grand Caiion. By Henry 
T. Finck. (Sampson Low.) 


The British Colonist in North America. A 
Guide for Intending Emigrants. (Son- 
nenschein. ) 


Tur two latest books on America are 
perhaps the most satisfactory which have 
come before us this season. The one is 
written by an American, and the other by 
an Englishman ; and though neither contains 
much information that can be pronounced 
actually new, both are replete with details 
obtained at first hand, and are accurate 
beyond the wont of volumes hastily com- 


piled by tourists without experience sufficient | 


to justify their literary ventures. 

Mr. Finck is familiar with most parts of 
the United States and with the finest scenery 
of Europe. He is, moreover, an artist and 
an author of some note, and writes of the 


| Pacific with the knowledge acquired during 
a residence of eleven years. He is, there- 


fore, in a different position from the majority 


of his predecessors, for his pages supply an 
excellent guide-book to the more accessible 


parts of the picturesque region from Southern 
California to Alaska. ‘The chapter on the 
mountain scenery of the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade Ranges are those which are 
likely to prove most useful to visitors; but 





all of the twelve are well worthy of study, not 
only for the hints they afford to tourists, but 
for the recent, and in almost every instance, 
correct information with which they are 
packed. The plates, with two exceptions 
(those two being taken from the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey), are prints from actual photo- 
graphs. In every respect they are admir- 
able illustrations, both as works of art, 
and as pictures of the most romantic spots 
in the Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. Mr. Finck, 
as a rule, writes with vigour, grace, and good 
taste. The only occasions in which he descends 
into offensiveness are where he deems fit to 
indulge in gibes at the expense of England. 
Thus, he thinks it necessary to declare that 
it is a specimen of British stupidity not to 
give a ‘check or receipt” for a parcel left 
at the express office in Victoria; the fact 
being that this institution is an American 
one, while the maligned British have long 
granted the desired boon. Again, he dis- 
plays at once his “spread-eagleism” and 
his ignorance of the laws of geographical 
nomenclature by ranting over the iniquity 
of Mounts Hood and Rainier being named 
after ‘‘ obscure lords” and not after Ameri- 
can citizens. The simple rejoinder to which 
is that if American citizens are ambitious 
of this distinction they ought to discover 
their mountains for themselves, and not 
permit English naval captains to perform 
that office for them; though at the date 
when Vancouver bestowed these doubtfully 
appropriate titles on the Cascade peaks, 
Oregon and Washington were regarded as 
British territory. Nevertheless, the absurd 
manner in which the Rocky Mountains 
slopes are getting bespattered with the 
names of nonentities who happen to be 
friends of the explorers, though in no way 
connected with the region in question, de- 
mands some protest. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company is one of the worst 
offenders in this respect. Lieut. Schwatka 
set the example in Alaska; and the latest 
visitors to Mount St. Elias and the Chilcat 
county have followed suit in a style so 
ridiculous that it is sincerely to be hoped 
we have seen the last of this practice. Mr. 
Finck also advocates changing ‘‘ Willamette” 
into ‘‘Oregon,” after the fashion of a certain 
traveller who fancied that the Congo could 
be redubbed the Livingstone with the same 
facility that Californians alter the names 
of their big trees in the Mariposa Grove 
to flatter the latest political favourites. 
However, with the few exceptions men- 
tioned, the pretty volume in which Mr. 
Finck embodies his experiences is highly 
commendable, though we must take excep- 
tion to his statement that there are moun- 
tains 9,000 feet high in Vancouver Island, 
that the Chinook ‘‘ wood” has anything to do 
with the Japan current, or that the mild 
climate of ‘‘ Southern England” is due to 
the Gulf Stream. It is also possible that 
the presence of “ pirated American novels” 
in the Victoria book-shops might not strike 
most people as its most strikingly British 
feature; and to consider Montreal as an 
eminently English city will he news to th 
Canadians. 
The Guide-book for Colonists is anony- 
mous, a circumstance which is likely to cause 
its statements to be scanned with some dis- 
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trust. In reality, though the compiler’ is 
often a little loose in his orthography, and 
too ready to accept ‘‘ facts” on feeble 
authority, a tolerably close examination of 
its contents has not detected any very 
serious blunders, orany attempts toentrap the 
emigrant in the interest of land corporations 
or railway companies with “ alternate sec- 
tions” for sale. On the contrary, the 
tendency of the volume is rather to depre- 
cate the exaggerated accounts of ‘ unlimited 
resources,” and so forth, with which the 
agents of interested people flood Europe, 
and to warn our countrymen against many 
drawbacks which are inherent in the process 
of replanting Britons in American soil. But 
it is difficult to see why the only parts of 
Canada and the United States described as 
fit fields for new homes are British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Washington, Oregon, California, 
New Mexico, Texas, and North Carolina; 
or why Virginia, Dakotah, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and other states and territories are 
excluded. Much of the information given 
seems to have been obtained by personal 
visits to the regions described. The Pacific 
Coast, in an especial degree, is familiar to 
the author. British Columbia is one of the 
best chapters in the book, though the geo- 
graphical data do not appear to have been 
so carefully noted as the more practical 
questions concerning the value of land and 
the price of provisions. There is, for ex- 
ample, no such sheet of water as the 
‘“‘Comox”’ Lake, and the coalfields in that 
part of the world are a considerable way 
from the settlement. On this point the pre- 
sent reviewer may be permitted a very posi- 
tive opinion. For it was he who discovered 
and named the “ Puntledge (Comox) Lake,” 
and the stream on the banks of which his 
party found the first outcrop of the exten- 
sive coal-beds in that quarter was named 
in his honour. ‘‘ Chemaenius” ‘“ Albert” 
(Alberni), and ‘“‘ Deems ” (Deans), which we 
notice more than once, are misprints; but 
it is a trifle misleading to say that “ until 
the last few years” little was known of the 
interior. A great deal, indeed nearly all 
that is worth knowing, was obtained nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, scarcely anything 
having been added to the sketch map which 
I published in Petermann’s Geographische 
Mittheilungen for 1869, and which has been 
copied again and again by governments, by 
societies, and by private individuals, without 


permission and without acknowledgment. : 


Assuredly, there is nv morerecentinformation 
to warrant the statement that in the interior 
are ‘“‘peaks reaching an elevation of 9000 
to 10,000 feet.” Nor is the Chinook “a 
language common to the tribes of the Pacific 
Coast.” It is, as most people are now aware, 
a mere jargon, composed of fragments of many 
tongues. The sportsman who expects to 
find ‘‘panthers” in Vancouver Island will 
be disappointed ; though, as a compensation, 
we may promise them wapiti at many other 
places than ‘‘at the North End near Fort 
Rupert.” In truth, there are comparatively 
few there. 

The book is, with these trifling exceptions, 
unusually accurate, and almost unique among 
its class for the honesty with which the good 
and bad are placed before the reader; and 


the maps, though evidently prepared for 
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some railway guide, are sufficiently correct 
for the purposes of reference. 
Rosert Brown. 








Later Leaves. By 
(Macmillan. ) 


Ix regard to Mr. Montagu Williams’s 
second appearance as an autobiographer, 
the advice given in the Acapremy to the 
judicious reader on his first appearance 
must be reversed. We then said, read the 
first half and skip the last; we now say, 
skip the first half and read the last. “It 
was,” says our author, ‘‘ my original inten- 
tion to write a short book treating merely 
of the East End of London and of metro- 
politan crime ; but many friends urged me,” 
&e. The formula is well known. Those 
“friends” of the author have much to 
answer for. In this case they are responsible 
for 200 and odd pages of printed stuff, an 
undigested heap of extracts from old briefs 
and newspapers, mixed up with mal apropos, 
stale, and generally pointless anecdotes, 
which nothing but the three days a week 
‘‘off” of a metropolitan police-magistrate 
can excuse an active man for depositing for 
public inspection. When those 200 and odd 
pages of the author’s own rag-picking are 
succeeded by thirty more gleaned from his 
mother-in-law, the jaded appetite of the 
reader may well make him cry, Hold, 
enough ! 

But if he did, he would do it just at the 
wrong moment ; for on p. 231 Mr. Montagu 
Williams returns to himself and his senses. 
The extracts he gives from his last cross- 
examination in a cause el¢bre, the libel prose- 
cution against the editor of Punch by the 
notorious Gent-Davis and wife, are decidedly 
amusing. The case unfortunately ended, 
after Mr. Burnand had been committed for 
trial, in the Lord Mayor who had committed 
him (Sir R. Hanson) earning the well- 
merited execration of all lovers of sensa- 
tional cases by squaring it over a luncheon 
to all the parties concerned in the Egyptian 
Chamber. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Williams became 
a Police Magistrate. He had not been a 
month at his new duties before he made a 
sensation by appealing for money for his 
poor-box and offering his ‘‘ warrant-officers, 
&e.,” as inquirers into the characters of 
applicants. In spite of being effectively 
‘*scored-off” by a correspondent in the 
Times (whose letter he very honestly quotes 


Montagu Williams. 





because he thinks he scored off him)——who 
pointed out that “if the magistrate and the | 
officers had leisure for the work of adminis- 
tering to the needs of 600,000 people, the | 
Home Secretary had better consider whether 


reduction of the public expenditure ”’—the | 
appeal was successful. In that and other 
matters Mr. Montagu Williams has now 
quite taken rank as a modern Cadi, who sits 


others with bakshcesh instead of having his 
own greased (according to ancient pre- 
cedent), and to settle the family jars and 
domestic concerns of an extensive pashalik. 
His experiences in this capacity are well told: 
and it is not too much to say that they are | 
quite on the level in point of substance and 


style with the Bitter Cry. He has shown 
praiseworthy energy, both as a man anda 
magistrate, in dealing with cases of ‘ insani- 
tary dwellings,” as the dens of filth in which 
the poor have to live are somewhat euphon- 
iously termed. 

More novel and, in the same line, not less 
interesting, is the record Mr. Williams has 
published, from a shorthand writer’s notes, 
of a single morning’s work last year at the 
Worship-street Court. The morning was 
selected in August, and therefore probably 
represents a less awful state of things than 
a similar morning in January. First came 
thirty applications for summonses, the 
majority by women against brutal husbands 
for assault; then thirty-six charges for 
various crimes from house-breaking to 
drunkenness, twenty-one of them for the 
latter offence, seven being women. 

The cases were not, of course, amusing as 
a rule. But the following application is 
worth quoting as a fairly favourable sample. 
‘* Landlady in black, smiling cheerfully : ‘My 
second-floor lodger died last night and she 
owed me five weeks’ rent.’ ‘ Well,’ I observed, 
somewhat taken aback, ‘the dead can pay no 
debts.’ ‘ Quite so,’ she replied briskly, and 
then, lowering her voice confidentially, she 
added, *‘ but I can have her things.’ ‘I don’t 
know about that.’ ‘But don’t you see, if I 
don’t have them the milkman will. He came 
round to my place this morning and said she 
owed for fourteen weeks with four eggs every 
Sunday.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘you can distrain for 
rent, I don’t see what else you can do.’ ‘Oh, I 
know all about that,’ the woman retorted, ‘ but 
I thought, perhaps, if I mentioned the matter 
to you, you would give me authority. I now 
see,’ she added, looking at ime disdainfully, 
‘that I have made a mistake, ard I beg to wish 
you a good morning,’ upon which, with a 
haughty inclination of her head, this great 
personage left the court.” 

This good lady, and a gentleman who said 
he had enjoyed 1,007 fits in three weeks in 
a hospital, must afford some relief to the 
wife-beaters and the drunkards who form 
the painful staple of the morning’s work. 
In three months during last winter, on two 
days of the week only, 379 of the latter 
cases were heard, or an average of more 
than fourteen a day at a single court; and 
these were mere “ drunks and disorderlies” 
or ‘‘incapables,” and do not include the 
assaults and other crimes arising from drink. 
Mr. Montagu Williams, therefore, imputes 
a large amount of the misery of the 
“slums” to drink. But though he hints 
that it is doubtful whether in some cases 
the slums cause the drink or drink causes 
the slums, his experiences seem to have 


| made him regard the “ insanitary dwelling-” 


owner as the causa causans of most of the 


misery, and the worst enemy of the London 
there was not an opening for a considerable | 


poor. He disbelieves, and gives good reasons 
for disbelief, in General Booth, as a general 
patent medicine for all our ills. Indeed, he 
makes the very striking assertion that 


already the mere rumour of his schemes had 
under his palm-tree to grease tae palms of | 


increased the ‘ beggar’s march” to London 
by 10 per cent., so augmenting the evil to be 
remedied. His own nostrum appears to be 
direct state interference to remove rookeries 
and replace them by dove-cots, the funds 
being derived from a graduated income tax 
—a proposal too large to be discussed at the 
fag-end of a review. A. F. Leacn. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Stand Fast, Craig Royston! By William 
Black. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phoe- 
nician. By Edwin Lester Arnold. With 
an Introduction by Sir Edwin Arnold. In 
8 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Criss-Cross Lovers. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Chetwynd. In 3 vols. (White.) 
The Plunger. A Turf Tragedy of Five-and- 
Twenty Years Ago. By Hawley Smart. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 
the Story of Eleanor Lanbert. 
Brooke. (Fisher Unwin.) 
One does not, as a rule, care to undertake 
the responsibility of suggesting that a 
supremely successful shoemaker should even 
temporarily lay aside his last to take up some 
other implement. Such suggestion may 
dispute with prophecy the claim to be con- 
sidered the most gratuituous form of human 
folly; but the temptation to folly is 
sometimes irresistible, and it is simply 
impossible to refrain from telling Mr. 
Black that it is his bounden duty to write 
a book about Scotch ballads. It must not 
be a book of scholarship, with grave array 
of dates, authorities, collations, and the 
like; it must not be composed of that 
literary material commonly called criticism ; 
it must be simply a book of talk—eloquent, 
sympathetic, tender—talk which transports 
us from “ Piccadilly” to “‘ green pastures ” 
—talk which emancipates us from the 
present and leaves us “‘ sole sitting on the 
shores of old romance;” such talk, in 
short, as that delightful monologue of old 
George Bethune, which is the making of 
Stand Fast, Craig Royston! There is here 
no hinted depreciation of the new novel 
as a whole. As a story-teller, pure and 
simple, Mr. Black’s hand has not lost his 
cunning. He has a hero who is quite as 
likeable as the young Prince Fortunatus 
about whom he told us some time ago, and 
a good deal less foolish ; while Maisrie is a 
heroine with whom we must fall in love at 
once if we would not proclaim ourselves 
men of no account, fit only for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils. Of heroes and 
heroines, however, Mr. Black has a 
good score; and, doubtless, there are 
plenty more to come; but there is 
only one George Bethune, and, there- 
fore, he is a man to be made the 
most of. Some critics seem to be much 
exercised in their minds concerning the 
moral character of the elderly dreamer 
whose genealogical tree grew in the soil of 
no-man’s-land, whose ancestral seat had 
been mysteriously alienated, whose family 
motto was a recent imitation of a genuine 
antique, and whose own personal conduct 
was certainly such as to give rise to uncom- 
fortable suspicions. As a matter of fact, 
George Bethune has his weaknesses; but, 
to paraphrase a familiar line, “list to his 
talk and you'll forget them all.” It has 
eloquence, glamour, and ever so many 
nameless fascinations, not the least of which 
is the romantic, picturesque personality 
behind it. Indeed, when that suggested 
book comes to be written—-and written it 


By Magdalen 








monologue, with Maisrie’s father raised 
from the dead to act as monologuist. 
* Twilight in Ballad-Land : talked by George 
Bethune, and edited by William Black,” 
would be a capital title-page, and the sale 
of one copy is hereby guaranteed. As for 
the book already written, Stand Faust, Craig 
Royston ! which has here been reviewed in 
such very incomplete fashion, the only thing 
that can now be said is that it ought to be 
read by every one who knows what is good 
and who wants to increase his store of this 
kind of knowledge. Somehow, the perusal 
of any of Mr. Black’s novels seems to make 
one feel, at least for a time, that life is better 
worth living. 

In one respect the author of She has 
succeeded in doing what the author of 
Zanoni and A Strange Story failed to do— 
he has made the invention of multi-cen- 
tenarians a literary fashion. The latest 
follower of the fashion is Mr. Edwin Lester 
Arnold, who, in The Wonderful Adventures of 
Phra the Phoenician, introduces us to a gen- 
tleman whose experiences were certainly 
remarkable, inasmuch as that, while in the 
strict sense of the word he had only one 
birth—an event which occurred in the days 
of Julius Caesar—he suffers death no fewer 
than five times, his final decease happening 
on English ground in the reign of that 
bright occidental star, Queen Elizabeth. 
We say final, though there is no guarantee 
of finality, as a constitution which could 
survive a hacking from the sacrificial adze 
of a Druid priest might reasonably be 
expected to recover from the effects of a 
dose of poison administered by an un- 
amiable Spanish rival. There is, moreover, 
a certain suspicion belonging to these deaths. 
One of them—the one for which the Druid 
was responsible—is certainly genuine, and 
there is another which it may be hyper- 
sceptical to doubt; but the other two look 
extremely like cases of prolonged trance, 
in which case they are physiologically 
rather than psychologically remarkable. Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s introductory remarks about 
transmigration, re-incarnation, Aarma, &c., 
are hardly to the point. These variations 
of treatment do something to mar the artistic 
effect of the romance, for though Sir Edwin 
is perfectly right in saying that “to be 
charming an author is not obliged to be 
credible,” it may not unreasonably be 
declared that he 7s bound to be inventively 
consistent—that is, having chosen one par- 
ticular incredibility (say metempsychosis) as 
a narrative foundation, he must build his 
structure upon it, and not allow another 
incredibility (say hibernation) to divert him 
from it. As a matter of fact, Mr. Arnold’s 
supernatural or preternatural machinery, 
though indispensable to the scheme of his 
narrative, can hardly be said to add to its 
attractiveness. Each of the lives of Phra 
the Phoenician is interesting in itself, but 
no part of its interest depends upon its 
connexion with the other lives ; and the only 
link which binds the stories together and 
gives them artistic homogeneity is the occa- 
sional appearance of the British princess 
Blodwen, Phra’s first wife, who presents 
herself at odd times with no very apparent 
reason for the manifestation. Indeed, we 


must be—its best form will be that of a| should say that the least admirable feature 








of the book is the very feature by which 
Sir Edwin Arnold is most strongly attracted ; 
for as a simple story of adventure—or more 
properly as a series of stories of adventure 
—Phra the Phoenician is an admirable piece 
of work. 

The misunderstandings of fiction are wont 
to be long drawn-out affairs, and in real life 
it is tolerably certain that the mistake 
which alienated Alison Langley from Colonel 
Gordon would have been rectified too 
speedily to allow of its providing material 
for a three-volume novel. A novelist may, 
however, demand some reasonable latitude 
in this respect; ample scope and verge 
enough must be given to what Goethe called 
“the retarding element”; and in Criss- 
Cross Lovers Mrs. Chetwynd does not suffer 
her lawful liberty to degenerate into license. 
The obstacles which delay the inevitable 
explanation are so ingeniously invented and 
naturally introduced that the reader’s mind 
— if it be moderately well-regulated—is free 
from the irritation which this kind of thing 
usually sets up; and the author wisely 
buttresses the love-story, which might be a 
little too slender to stand alone, by the sub- 
narrative of the financial difficulties of Mr. 
Macleod, the laird of Craigenvohr. Perhaps 
the general opinion will be that the buttress, 
into which some really excellent work has 
been put, is on the whole more attractive 
than the main structure. We are certainly 
more interested in the harassed laird, whose 
troubles have spoiled his fine temper and 
made his generous instincts a thorn in the 
flesh, than in the very admirable, very noble- 
minded, but rather dull and conventional, 
pair of lovers; and Mrs. Chetwynd even 
manages to insinuate her opinion (not by 
any means wholly favourable) of the prac- 
tical working of the Rosebery Act without 
making us want to indulge in skipping—a 
feat demanding no common skill on the part 
of the performer. The two busy-bodies 
who both over-reach themselves and make a 
mess of it generally— Lady Scrumpton, 
because she is rather too clever, and Mrs, 
Morrison, because she is not quite clever 
enough—are a very human couple; and 
though there is nothing at all remarkable in 
Criss-Cross Lovers, it is a very readable 
novel. 

Mr. Hawley Smart has heightened the 
flavour of his latest story of sporting life 
by introducing a murder, followed by the 
usual amateur and detective business, which, 
stale as it is, never seems to lose its charm 
for the circulating-library public. There is, 
perhaps, no valid object to be urged against 
murder as an artistic motive, if more agree- 
able material cannot be made equally 
savoury; but even Mr. Hawley Smart, 
though not a purist in language, might have 
refrained from following the bad example of 
the third-rate reporter and calling his 
murder a “tragedy.” The victim of the 
mis-named crime is that genial country 
gentleman, Tox Wrexford, who is persuaded 
to nominate a horse for the Cesarewitch. 
A couple of rascally bookmakers have laid 
such heavy odds against the animal that its 
success will be their ruin; and so on the 
night before the race poor Wrexford’s brains 
are beaten out, in order that Bobadil may be 
disqualified by the decease of his nominator. 
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Apart from its homicidal material, Zhe 
Plunger has little to distinguish it from its 
numerous predecessors. We have the usual 
turf talk—not too technical for the intelli- 
gent outsider—the usual capital description 
of a race, and the usual pervading vivacity, 
which attracts to the author’s novels even 
readers who are not enamoured of his un- 
varying theme. 


The Story of Eleanor Lambert is short 
enough to be got through with ease even by 
a slow reader in the course of a single 
afternoon. It is also very pretty and grace- 
ful, but perhaps a little too sad to hit the 
taste of the majority. The central narrative 
idea is not unlike that of Mrs. Browning’s 
‘* Bertha in the Lane,” but it is worked out 
on entirely different lines. The two girls, 
Eleanor Lambert and Felicia Gray, are not 
sisters but bosom friends; and Will Egerton, 
the ‘‘ Robert” of the story, who unluckily 
falls in love with one young lady after he 
has in honour committed himself to another, 
behaves a good deal more creditably, though 
perhaps not more wisely, than his prede- 
cessor in the rather harrowing poem. 
Whether the story as a whole is true to 
human nature may be doubted ; that it is not 
true to ordinary human nature as most of 
us know it is certain, and therefore the book 
has an air of sentimentalism. But if it is, 
as it seems to be, a first effort, it is good 
enough to encourage hope of something 
better in the future. It must be supposed 
that the form of the volumes in the “ Pseu- 
donym Library,” to which the book belongs, 
is intended to attract attention by its oddity 
and ugliness. 

James Asnucrorr Noster, 








RECENT WORKS ON OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 


‘““Tne Expositor’s Brisre.”—The Book of 
Isaiah. Vol. IL. Isa. xl.—Ixvi. By George 
Adam Smith. (Hodder & Stoughton.) It 


is needless to mention the literary merits 
which in reviews of the first volume of this 
work were so abundantly recognised. This is, 
indeed, one of the few theological books which 
it is a pure pleasure to read; nor need one, in 
the case of the present volume, add the quali- 
fying remark that the homiletical clement is 
somewhat unduly large. The scholarship, too, 
is still as accurate as might be expected from 
Mr. Swith’s excellent training. There are, 
however, some peculiar and disputable render- 
ings, such as “ on-ahead”’ (p. 119) for WN7; 
‘“‘a prediction” (p. 121) for JWWS 7; “by 
his knowledge (shall he) be satisfied” (p. 345), 
separating YAW. from TIN. And though 
in the choice of words a remarkable command 
of vigorous English expressions is revealed, I 


from those given in the handbooks, of the 
history of Israel from Isaiah to the Exile. 
Thesummary of the ‘‘ spiritual goods” which 
the exiles curried with them to Babylon is 
valuable. The opposition which  ultra- 
orthodox critics sometimes make to the intro- 
duction of ‘‘results”’ other than those which 
relate to the primary subject of a work like 
this will, perhaps, only be avoided by the. 
extreme care and the perfectly excusable gener- 
ality of thissummary. The view that Deute- 
ronomy is.a work of Isaiah’s, is hinted at so 
delicately that few will notice the drift of the 
reference (p. 41); and the historical importance 
of Jeremiah, though fully realised by the author, 
may, for want of more facts, scarcely be taken 
in by the reader. Of course, the answer is that 
Jeremiah requires separate treatment, and that 
a large and comprehensive view of Jewish 
literature and history could not be expected in 
a volume of a vastly improved Pulpit Com- 
mentary. There is no reason whatever why 
one man should attempt to cover the whole 
field of the history and literature of the Old 
Testament. Various recent writers (Mr. 
Ball, for instance) have indeed been fascinated 
by the evening star of prophecy; even M. 
Renan, in his own provoking way, seeks to do 
justice to the personality of Jeremiah. But it 
was well that Mr. Smith should write even a 
few suggestive pages on this great prophet. 

Again and again he emphasises Jeremiah’s 
influence on the work of the Second Isaiah, who, 
as he remarks, might almost be called the 
Second Jeremiah. I wish, however, that he could 
have formed a somewhat different estimate of 
the Babylonian and Persian religion. Was it 
only the spirit of ‘scribes and makers of 
libraries’ which passed from the Babylonians 

to their Jewish captives (on p. 60) ? Is it cor- 
rect to say that ‘‘no Hebrew could have justly 
praised’ the faith of Cyrus(on p. 165) ? I will 
not pursue this interesting subject here. 
I do not myself think so lightly either of 
Nebuchadnezzar or of Cyrus, and have, in 
fact, withdrawn from the position respecting 
Cyrus’s religion which, following Mr. Sayce 
and M. Halévy, I at one time took up. But 
by all means let the reader study Mr. Smith’s 

interesting note on Isa. xli. 25 (pp. 130, 131), 

andcompare Dillmann’s note in his Commentary, 

which, though unreasonably dogmatic, says 
much in a small compass. Our author is at 
any rate not unwilling to admit that there are 
religious points of contact between Israel and 

other nations. Two interesting pages (247, 

248) refer to the evidence of their existence 

continually being brought by Semitic research. 

He thinks, and rightly thinks, that such a 

common element is perfectly compatible with 

the presence of something specifically original 

in Hebraism. Israel was an elect people, but 

elected not to selfish pleasure, but to the 

service of God and man, and this idea finds 

its noblest expression in the passages on the 

“Servant of Jehovah.” Mr. Smith preserves 

his independence even in the presence of an 

honoured teacher like Prof. Davidson (on p. 

270). His defence of the theory which finds in 





cannot help doubting whether so constant an 

endeavour to sqeeiues the Hebrew rhythm | 
was advisable. It would be easy to quote 
passages in which the ordinary canons of taste 
are violated for an object which, to many lovers | 
of English, will seem inadequate. But it would | 
be unfair to quote them: in this, as in many 
another case, the context would considerably | 
modify the judgment of the critic. Passing to 
the illustrative and exegetical matter, one 
notices directly the thoughtfulness of the 
arrangement. There are four ‘“‘ books,’ headed 
respectively, ‘“‘The Exile,” ‘The Lord’s 
Deliverance,” ‘‘The Servant of the Lord,” and 
‘The Restoration.” Book I. contains a help- | 
ful essay on the great question of the date, and | 
also an outline, as different as possible in style | 


|is admirably put. 
| admission that Isa. xl.—Ixvi. are not, as the 


deprived of their far-reaching character. Thi 
seems to me needless; orthodoxy will have to 
get over more revolutionary views than this. 
Some readers will perhaps ask, Would not 
Mr. Smith have done better to publish his con- 
clusions in another form’? They are perhaps 
necessarily provisional, and the same remark 
may be made with regard to his state- 
ments on the dates of certain Psalms (see 
pp. 14, 218, 418). Still, the importance of con- 
veying the critical spirit to the multitude of 
intelligent Bible-readers probably justifies the 
author in the course which he has taken. 

Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


An 


C. H. H. Wright. 


Die Biicher Richter und Samuel, thre Quellen 
und ihr Aufban. Von Karl Budde. (Giessen : 
Ricker.) The inherent fascination of the Old 


Testament is in nothing more visible than in 
the enormous energy and ingenuity bestowed 
upon its criticism. No reasonable man doubts 
that there are ‘‘ascertained results”; Dr. 
Wright, who represents a moderate English 
Evangelicalism, is on this point agreed with 
Prof. Budde, a representative of the free 
evangelical theology of Germany. The only 
question is, what these results are. I cannot 
honestly say that Dr. Wright’s work is directly 
helpful to this end. But, indirectly, its utility 
is very great. In the space of 226 pages it not 
only gives an account up to date, so far as this 
is possible, of the state of the Hebzew text and 
the Hebrew MSS. of the Massora,. the versions, 
&e., but information on some of the critical 
questions at issue, especially those of the 
Pentateuch, and a list of the chief books, old 
and new, bearing on the subject in hand. It 
is in this bibliography that Dr. Wright's 
strength is fully seen. German books must, as 
he clearly sees, be read by advanced students ; 
Dutch and Danish works may, however, be 
pardonably left unstudied by the majority. 
There is no unfairness in Dr. Wright’s selection, 
and few very important books, or even articles, 
have been omitted. His treatment of criticism 
is, no doubt, extremely slight. I wish that he 
could have gone as far as Prof. Strack in his 
brief Linleitung, which represents, perhaps, the 
maximum of really defensible conservatism ; 
but great allowance must be made for Dr. 
Wright’s difficult ecclesiastical position. At 
any rate, he displays no animosity even 
towards radical critics, and his moderate con- 
cessions on Jonah, Danicl, and the Psalms 
deserve recognition. I now pass to a German 
fellow-worker, who writes in a country where 
‘the battle of the standpoints,” to use Principal 
Cave’s expression, has been won. His idea of 
an introduction is large and scientific: such a 
book is to introduce the student to the present 
position of the literary criticism of the Old 
Testament, assuming a definite personal point 
of view. He finds, as others have found before 
him, that to produce such a work involves 
entering into a number of special investiga- 
tions, and that if these are not published from 
time to time, their results are forestalled. He 
has given much attention both to the Hexateuch 
and to the books of Judges and Samuel, and it 
is to the latter that the present work is 





Isa. lii. 13—liii. the portrait of an individual 
And his distinct and hearty 


majority of critics have maintained, a unity, 
though an editor may have given them such a 


' semblance of unity as was possible, but consist 


of ‘‘a number of pieces by different men, 
whom God raised up at various times before, 
during, and after the Exile, to comfort and 
exhort” (p. 21), is specially gratifying to one 
who has been blamed for his advocacy (in 
1881) of a seemingly revolutionary view. It 
is true that Mr. Smith endeavours to spare 
the sensitiveness of conservative theology. He 
does this by showing that by extreme care | 
the consequences of admitting this view can be | 





devoied. Nearly half of it, indeed, has been 
already published in Stade’s Zeitschrift, but the 
student may be sure that the latest works have 
been carefully considered. In his scrupulous 
fairness, indeed, the author reminds us of no 
one more than of Kuenen, whose thorough 
representation of views differirg from his own 
constitutes one of the many good points in his 
masterly Onderzock. Frequent reference is made 
by Dr. Budde to the Leyden master; but 
we also see quoted Schrader and Colenso (sce 
p. 72), Bruston (on p. 70), Cornill (on pp. 169, 
175, 179, 202), Driver (pp. 2, 73, 83), Kamphau- 
sen (on p. 232), Klostermann, who really needs 
a few words of praise (on pp. 197, 220, 237), 
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, Kittel, Stade, Wellhausen, and of the future in Isaiah (¢/. Guthe’s Zukun/tsbila | of the most historical of those that deal with 


Matthes (p. 163) 


even A. Moses, the paradoxical author of | des Jesaia) 
4 198, | of Isaiah, (2) the meaning of ‘the former 


Nadab und Abihu (see pp- 155, 170, 
255). 
to arrest the attention are notes on the text of 
Judges iii. 22, v., vii., viii. 30, 1 Sam. xiv. 36, 
and the remark on a failing of the critical 
analysts on p. 77. The sections on the author’s 
personal results should of course be carefully 
read ; 
primary document, enlarged by numerous 
additions, but two are demanded for 
1 Sam. xvi—2 Sam. viii. I do not know 
whether the author, in his critical hypo- 
thesis, does not show too great a love of 
symmetry. Among the details of criticism, 
the analysis of Judges xix.-xxi., is specially 
important, not only for the study of Judges, 
but also for that of Hosca ; while the treatment 
of 2 Sam. xxii. and xxiii. 1-7 is not without a 
bearing on the question of pre-Exilic Psalms, 
Prof. Budde holds that the Psalm of which we 
have a twofold recension in 2 Sam. xxii. and 
Ps. xviii. is certainly not Davidic, but written 
much later, ‘‘ though still in a good period,” 
in the name of David; and he takes a similar 
view of ‘‘ David’s testament,’’ rendering in v. 1. 
‘* the darling of the songs of Israel.” It should 
be added that he regards the Song of Hannah 
(2 Sam. ii, 1-10) as pre-Exilic on account of 
the reference to a king; but he admits, like 
Kuenen, that the Song is probably a ‘very 
late insertion,” inasmuch as | Sam. i. 28) occurs 
ina more original form in the Septuagint at 
the beginning of 1 Sam. ii. 11. Is it probable 
that a genuine pre-Exilic psalm had had to 
wait for centuries before it found a permanent 
home’ In fact, it is very difficult to discuss 
the date of this song or psalm except in con- 
nexion with that of similar compositions in the 
Psalter. To me it appears an early post- 
Exilie work, a view which T hope to justify 
elsewhere. 

e 1% itrige zur Je saiakritil:, nebst einer Studie iiber 
Schriftstellerei. Yon Friedrich 
Giesebrecht. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht.) The author here displays a 
singularly minute acquaintance with the data 
of some very difficult critical and exegetical 
problems. In his view of the relations between 
Isa. v. and Isa, ix. 7—x. 4, he takes a step in 
advance of Ewald, whose view, neglected for a 
time, was revived by myself in 1870. I do not 
venture to say that his re-distribution of chaps. 
v. and ix, 7-—x. 4 is correct; it is arbitrary, and 
involves the excision of v. 25 as a gloss. 
But he has shown difficulties in the way of 
accepting Ewald’s arrangement as a complete 
restoration of the original form of this text. 
In his second essay, Giesebrecht seeks to show 
that Isa, xi. 10—xii. 6 is a later insertion. 
That Isa, xii. 1-6 is a post-Exilic hymn has 
for the last ten years been clear to me, but I 
have long hesitated to ascribe such a vigorous 
passage as Isa. xi. 10-17 to the Soferim or 


prophe tische 


Scripturists. Was it impossible that Isaiah, 
who had sometimes the gloomicst views of 


Israel’s future, should have foreseen a vast 
captivity * Of course, ‘‘and from the coasts 
of the sea” (Isa. xi. 11)) must be given up, 
but might not the rest be retained’ Were 
there not points of contact both for language 
and ideas in the early prophetic literature ¥ 
But I must regretfully admit the force of 
Giesebrecht’s and Kuenen’s arguments. 


Not only Isa, xxxix. 6, and part of Mic. iv. 10, | 


but Isa. xi, 10-17 must be an Exilic or even 
post-Exilic insertion; the notion of the 
‘*monotony” of post-Exilic writing must be 
abandoned. The third essay proposes a new 
view of Isa. xxviii., the rapid transitions in 
which are no doubt remarkable. On Isa. 
x. 5, 34 Giesebrecht’s result agrees with that of 
Guthe and Kuenen. The rest of this small 


book of 220 pages is devoted to (1) the pictures 


Among the passages which deserve | 


e.g, p. 210, where not merely one | 


and the arrangement of the Book 


things” and “new things” in the second 
| Isaiah (cf. G. A. Smith’s similar view in the 
| Exp sitor’s Bible), (3) the idea of Isa. lii. 13— 
| liii. 12 (on Giesebrecht’s theory, ¢/. G. A. Smith, 
‘ii, 349), and the alternation of threatening and 
| promise in the prophetic writings (the theory 
of interpolation is shown to be not so wilful as 
Altogether the book 
is hard reading, but stimulative. 

T. K, CHEyNE. 


|is commonly supposed). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the Council at Oxford have 
agreed to recommend to Convocation the name 
of Mr. Henry Bradley for the honorary degree 
of M.A. For some years past Mr. Bradley has 
been assisting Dr. J. A. H. Murray in the New 
English Dictionary. More recently he has 
been entrusted as joint editor with the indepen- 
dent compilation of a special section of the 
work ; and we believe that a Part containing 
almost the whole of E is now nearly ready for 
publication. This he will afterwards follow up 
with F and G. Mr. Bradley is also president for 
this year of the London Philological Society. 
About two months ago the Clarendon Press 
published his revision of Stratmann’s Middle- 
English Dictionary; and a fifth and carefully 
revised edition of his book on 1/'he Goths, in the 
‘* Story of the Nations” series, willvery shortly 
be issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mr. Robert BUCHANAN’S new poem, The 
Outcast; a Rhyme for the Time, is now 
definitely announced for publication by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. The text, which will be 
illustrated with about a dozen full-page 
engravings, in addition to vignettes, is divided 
into four portions, named respectively ‘‘ The 
First Christmas Eve,” ‘‘Madonna,” ‘The 
First Haven,” and ‘ An Interlude.” 


ALMos? simultaneously with the publication 
of The Outcast, will appear the first number 
of The Modern Review, the monthly critical 
organ edited by Mr. Buchanan, which will bear 
as its motto the familiar quotation, ‘‘ Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes >” The price will be 
one shilling. 

A coLLecTION of Stories, Studies, and 
Sketches by Q., which have attracted so much 
attention during the time of their appearance 
in the Speaker and elsewhere, will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. under the title of 
Noughts and Crosses. 

Tue second edition of Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
(ieorge Meredith : Some Characteristics, will be 
issued by Mr. Elkin Mathews next week. Mr. 
John Lane’s bibliography has been much ex- 
tended. A contribution of Mr. Meredith’s to 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, two years before 
the date of his first volume, has come to light, 
besides several other early writings which have 
never been reprinted. 

Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have 
in the press a book entitled The Truth about 
the Portuguese in Africa, by Mr. J. P. Mansel 
Weale. The author has been for cighteen 
years resident in South Africa, and is known in 
| scientific circles from the papers he has contri- 
buted to the Proceedings of the Linnaean and 
| Entomological Societies, and from the observa- 
tions on orchids, &c., with which he furnished 
Darwin. He was secretary to the Kaffrarian 
Farmers’ Association, and has therefore had 
unrivalled opportunities for the study of 
South African questions from the point of view 
of the native and the settler. 

Tue Saga Library, translated and edited by 
Mr. William Morris and Mr. Magnusson, is 
steadily progressing. The next volume will be 
chietly taken up by the Eyrbyggia Saga, one 








purely Icelandic matters. The interesting and 
very ancient fragment of the Heath-Slayings 


‘Saga, in which several of the characters re- 





appear, will be added in an appendix. The 
volume is far advanced towards completion. 


Mr. GrorGcEe Cuincu, of the Department of 
Printed Books, British Museum, has for 
several years past been collecting materials for 
a Bibliography of Kent, which is to include not 
only books relating to and printed in the 
county, but also lists of magazine articles and 
official publications. 

Tue title of Bishop Westcott’s new book, to 
be published next week by Messrs, Macmillan, 
is Lssays on the History of Religious Thought in 
the West. 


Tue next volume in the ‘‘ Adventure Series,” 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, will be 
The Log of a Jack Tar: being Passages from 
the Adventurous Life of James Choye, Seaman, 
edited from the original MS. by Commander 
V. Lovett Cameron, with illustrations. 


M. GEORGES PILOTELLE—who dates from 62 
York-terrace, Regent’s-park—proposes to issue 
a reprint of a rare medical tractate of Marat, of 
which the only known copy is that in the 
library of the College of Surgeons. Like other 
early works of Marat, it is written in English ; 
but, ‘‘ comme tout le monde n’est pas obligé de 
savoir cette langue,’ M. Pilotelle has resolved 
to retranslate it into French. It will bear the 
title ‘‘De la Presbytie Accidentale”; but 
whether it is identical with the work described 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica as an ‘ Enquiry 
into the Nature, Cause, and Cure of a Singular 
Disease of the Eye,” we do not know. It will 
be published in handsome quarto form, limited 
to one hundred copies, at the subscription price 
of 25 francs. 

Four new cantos of Mr. Rowbotham’s poem, 
The Human Epic, will be issued in March by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. The period covered 
by the fresh instalment will be the Laurentian 
and Cambrian systems, the Silurian sea, the 
Old Red Sandstone, and the coal system. 
The scenery of. the first three is understood to 
be entirely submarine, and the dramatis 
personae are the shellfish and fishes who 
inhabited the ocean in those ages. 

Messrs. F. V. Wuire & Co. will publish 
immediately, Mr. William Day’s book 7'urf 
Celebrities I have Known, with a portrait of 
the author. A new novel in three volumes by 
Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), entitled 
That Affair, is also announced by the same 
firm. 

A voLtuME of Antiquarian and Natural 
History Gleanings reprinted from the Hamp- 
shire Independent, is announced for early publi- 
cation, by Mr. Elliot Stock, under the title of 
The Hampshire Antiquary and Naturalist. 


Mr. Hatt CaIne’s last novel The Bondman 
has reached a sale of close upon 15,000 copies 
in less than a twelvemonth, which includes 
three editions in the expensive library form. It 
has also appeared in the Tauchnitz collection of 
‘* British Authors,” and in Petherick’s colonial 
collection of ‘‘ European Authors.” It is pub- 
lished in New York, in an authorised edition, 
by Mr. Lovell, besides in various pirated reprints. 
We now learn that a German translation is in 
preparation, which will be published by Mr. 
Schorer, of Berlin. 

At the request of the author, who is dis- 
satisfied with its price and ‘‘ dress,” the second 
edition, now in the press, of Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome’s book 7'v/d after Supper has been with- 
drawn. 


Messrs. Grirvirn, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & 
WELS!# will henceforth publish the church books 
and similar publications formerly issued by 
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Mr. J. T. Hayes, of Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, who is retiring from business after 
forty years’ connexion with this class of 
literature. This change will take effect from 
March 1 next. 

THE directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Association have arranged for a dinner, similar 
to that of last year, to be held at the Holborn 
Restaurant, on Saturday, March 7. The chair 
will be occupied by Mr. John Murray, jun., 
and the vice-chair by Mr. E. Marston. 

M. B.-H. GavussEron, whose bibliographical 
contributions to le Livre Moderne will be familiar 
to many readers of the ACADEMY, has conceived 
the idea of compiling a sort of French ‘‘ Book- 


- Prices Current ’’—a priced catalogue of recent 


book-sales in France. The full title of the 
work is— 

‘*Bibliographie Instructive. Petit Manuel du 
Bibliophile et du Libraire, donnant la Valeur 
actuelle des Livres anciennes ou modernes 
recherchés et appréciés, Gravures, Manuscrits, 
Reliures, kc. Notes sur les Variations et la Plus- 
value du Prix des Livres les plus estimés en tout 
genre et la Mode en Bibliophilie.”’ 


_The mode of issue is in fortnightly parts, at a 


subscription price of 16 francs for the year. 
Indexes of both authors and titles are promised. 
The publishing address is 76, Rue de Seine, 
Paris. Now that French books now come up 


- for sale so frequently in London auction-rooms, 


M. Gausseron’s Manual may be found useful 
by English collectors. In the three parts 
now before us we notice Dorat’s Les Baisers, 
large paper, 1130 frs. (£45); the ‘‘ Fermiers 
Généraux”’ edition of La Fontaine, 650 frs. 
(£26); the fifth edition of Montaigne, 385 frs. 
tei3). Cruikshank and Rowlandson seem _ to 
be in greater demand, even in France, than 
Gavarni and Cham. 

WE have received the second bound volume 
of The Library (Elliot Stock), edited by Mr. J. 
Y. W. Macalister. As the organ of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom, 
its contents are largely devoted to details of 
library management; and the report of the 
annual meeting of the association at Reading 
takes up the whole of two monthly numbers. 
But there are several papers of general interest 
to all lovers of books. Among these we may 
specially mention—the elaborate description of 
the ‘‘ She” Bible, by Mr. Walter E. Smith, of 
Lowestoft; the popular series of four articles 
on Christopher Plantin, suggested by the 
tercentenary at Antwerp, by Mr. Reginald 8. 
Faber; and a scholarly account of Frederick 
Egmondt, an English fifteenth - century 
stationer, by Mr. E. Gordon Duff. Altogether, 
we may congratulate the editor on having 
attained a happy blend of the practicai and the 
historical. One little matter we suggest for 
his reconsideration. The index (a very full one) 
is placed at the beginning of the volume, 
where we should naturally look for a brief 
table of contents, with a list of the chief con- 
tributors’ names. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


AnonG the articles that will probably appear 
in the first or second number of the Quarterly 
Keonomic Journal, edited by Prof. F. Y. Edge- 
worth, are the following : ‘‘ The Progress of the 
Historical School in Germany,” by Prof. Hes- 
bachs; ‘Some Points in French Economic 
History,” by Mr. F. Seebohm; ‘The German 
National System of Insurance,” by Dr. L. 
Brentano; ‘‘Mirabeau’s Systéme Politique,” 
by Mr. Henry Higgs; ‘Taxation through 
Monopoly,” by Prof. C. Bastable ; ‘‘ The Valua- 
tion of Immaterial Wealth,” by Prof. J. 8. 
Nicholson; ‘The Reduction of Hours in 
Mines,” by Prof. J. C. Munro; and Mr. 
Leonard Courtney’s recent lecture at University 


College on “ Difticulties of Socialism,” 





Mr. WILLIAM Crooke, author of a “Rural 
and Agricultural Glossary for the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh,” has issued a 
circular, dated from Mirzapur, suggesting a 
revival of Punjab Notes and Queries, of which 
four annual volumes were brought out by Capt. 
R. C. Temple, before his transfer to Burma in 
1887. The latter has promised his help to the 
new publication, which is to be called North 
Indian Notes and Queries. It will be published 
monthly, at a subscription price of cight rupees 
per annum, including postage. The subjects 
treated of will comprise — religion, social 
customs, antiquities and local history and 
legends, folklore and popular superstitions, 
castes and modern dialects, s!ang and agricul- 
tural terms, proverbs, songs and riddles, 
biographies of early Anglo-Indians and monu- 
mental inscriptions, bibliography, the pro- 
ductions of local mints, minor manufacturing 
industries and the less-known agricultural 
staples. We wish all success to Mr. Crooke’s 
enterprise. 

Tue 2Sarch number of the English [lustrated 
Magazine will contain articles on ‘‘ Hespital 
Nursing,” by Mrs. Hunter, with illustrations 
by Mr. Harry Furniss; ‘‘The Etchings of 
Frank Short and William Strang,” by Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore ; ‘‘ Impressions of Cairo,” 
by Mr. W. Morton Fullerton; and, under the title 
‘** Traditions of the Bagmen,” a paper by Miss 
Edith Sellers on Robin Ifcod’s Bay in the old 
days of smuggling. 

Tue Century for March will have for a 
frontispiece a portrait of William Cullen 
Bryant, and Mr. George R. Parkin will follow 
up his article on ‘‘The Working Man in 
Australia’? by one on ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon in 
the Southern Hemisphere.” 


TuE March issue of the 7'heatre will contain 
an article on ‘‘ Duelling on the Stage—and 
Off,” illustrated by three full-page engravings 
(depicting the duel scenes from ‘‘ Ravenswood,” 
‘‘The Dead Heart,” and ‘*Macbeth’’) specially 
lent by Mr. Henry Irving. 

Mr. W. P. W. Putnimore has undertaken 
the editorship of (Gloucestershire Notes and Querivs, 
in succession to the Rev. Beaver H. Blacker, by 
whom the magazine was started in 1878. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Blacker died in 
November, just after the completion of the 
fourth volume. 


Tue scries of sketches of women of the 
day which Mr. Frederick Dolman contributed 
to the |oman’s World is to be resumed in 
Myra’s Journal, Miss Hope Temple, the com- 
poser, being the subject of the first article to 
appear in the March number. 


TuE Theosophical Society, under the auspices 
of Mme. Blavatsky, is evidently very angry 
with Prof. Max Miiller. A statement appears 
in the January issue of the society’s monthly 
magazine that the next numbers will con- 
sist of papers by Swami Bhaskare Nand 
Saraswati, F.T.S., showing over 600 important 
mistakes made by Prof. Max Miiller in his 
translation of Vedic hymns and other Sanskrit 
works. The correct translations will be given. 
There may be safety in numbers. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 
Pror. A. CAMPBELL FRASER, the editor of 
Berkeley, who has filled the chair of logic and 
metaphysics at Edinburgh for nearly thirty- 
five years, has announced his intention to retire 
as ‘‘professor emeritus” at the end of the 
current session. At the same time he expresses a 


‘hope to devote some remaining strength to the 
service of the university by further research and 
literary work in the department entrusted to me, 
and in this way still to discharge an important part 
of the duties of a professor.” 


A fourth and revised edition of Prof. Fraser's 
Selections from Berkeley has just been published 
by the Clarendon Press. 


By the selection of Prof. Mandell Creighton 
for the bishopric of Paterborough—a selection 
which has been received with a chorus of 
approval in all quarters—the Dixie chair of 
ecclesiastical history at Cambridge is rendered 
vacant. Prof. Creighton has occupied the 
chair since its foundation in 1884. 

Pror. MAx MULLER finished his third course 
of Gifford Lectures at Glasgow last Friday. 
They will be published under the title of 
Anthropological Religicn, 

Avr a meeting held last week in the hall of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, or. the invita- 
tion of the president, a proposal was unani- 
mously adopted in favour of shortening the 
honours course, and encouraging post-graduate 
specialism ; but there was less agreement about 
the means by which such results should be 
effected. 


Tur Council at Cambridge have accepted a 
proposal from Prof. Alfred Marshall to give a 
prize at intervals of three years, to be called the 
Adam Smith prize, for an essay by graduates on 
some unsettled question in economic science, or 
in some branch of nineteenth-century economic 
history or statistics, the subject to be selected 
by the candidate himself. 

Mr. W. B. Riciimonp has asked permission 
from the university of Cambridge to lend his 
two portraits of Charles Darwin and Bishop 
Westcott to the forthcoming Berlin exhibition. 


THE special board for music at Cambridge 
recommends the renewal of the grant of £50 a 
year to Prof. C. V. Stanford, for the illustra- 
tion of his lectures on classical orchestral 
works. 

Ar the meeting of the Cambridge Philosophi- 
cal Society on Monday next, the president, 
Prof. G. H. Darwin, will read a paper on 
‘* Tidal Prediction—a General Account of the 
Theory and Methods in use and the Accuracy 
attained.” 

Mr. SypNEY J. Hickson, the newly appointed 
university lecturer at Cambridge in the 
advanced morphology of Tivertebrata, proposes 
to lecture this term on ‘ The Morphology of 
Coelenterata.” 

ACCORDING to an official statement, the number 
of livings in the presentation of the several 
colleges at Cambridgeis 315, having anaggregate 
annual value £121,624. Trinity stands first in 
number with 62 livings, value £19,707 ; but the 
51 livings of St. John’s show the higher value 
of £23,212. Then follow King’s—38 livings, 
valued at £14,098 ; and Emmanuel—25 livings, 
valued at £12,046. The university, as distin- 
guished from the colleges, possesses only two 
livings, valued at £652. 

Tue St. Andrew’s University Dramatic and 
Shaksperian Society, whose representation of 
** Ajax” was noticed in the AcApEMy last 
year, ure this session to act ‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
on three days, February 26, 27, 28, the last 
being a matinée. 

THE Cambridge Antiquarian Society have 
issued this week, as No. xxvi. of their Octavo 
Publications, a Calendar of the Feet of Fines 
| for Cambridgeshire, from the seventh year of 
| Richard I. to the end of the reign of Richard 

IIT. It is edited by that indefatigable East- 
| Anglian antiquary, Mr. Walter Rye, who edited . 
| the Norfolk Fines ten years ago, and now has 

ready for the press a similar Calendar for 

Suffolk. The work is, of course, provided with 

a full index of both places and names; and in 

the Preface the editor calls attention to 128 

unusual Christian or fore-names, only twenty- 
eight of which are found in a similar list of 
unusual names in Norfolk, and also to the 
nicknames, 
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TRANSLATION. 

(From the German of Georg TTerwegh.) 
As the last gleams of day give place to night, 
As dies the great sun’s glory in the west ; 
O peaceful death, thus would I take my flight 

Into the bosom of eternal rest ! 


As fades the star at first approach of day, 
Still shining to the end brightly to view ; 
Thus painlessly I fain would pass away 
Into the far-off depths of heav’n’s dark blue. 
I fain would die as the flow’r’s fragrance dies, 
Which on the wings of perfumed air is blown 
From the fair calyx till it upward flies 
As sweetly smelling incense to God’s throne. 
I fain would pass away as morning dew 
Is drunk up by the sun’s first thirsty beam ; 
Would God that thus my world-tir’d soul might 
too 
Be wafted upwards in the sunshine’s gleam. 
I fain would pass away as dies the sound 
Of some sweet quiv’ring harp-string—full of 
rest, 
That, hardly lost to earth, its chord hath found 
Within the Great Creator’s loving breast. 
* Thou wilt not die as dies the sun’s last ray, 
Nor as the star departs at early morn ; 
Not thine like flow’r’s sweet scent to pass away, 
Nor like a vapovr to be upward borne. 
** Yet thou shalt die, and leave no trace behind : 
Yet much of life’s best pow’rs grief first shall 
take. 
Nature alone dies softly, poor mankind 
Wears out his heart by suff’ring ere it break.’’ 


C. M. AIKMAN. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tue February Livre Moderne contains a 
more than sufficient amount of current matter 
to justify its motto of hodiernus non hesternus. 
Among the most interesting parts of this is the 
account of the Champfleury sale of prints and 
drawings, at which it is surprising to learn that 
various water-colours of Constantin Guys, for 
whom Baudelaire ought to have made a 
name tempting to those who buy for the 
name, and whose work is both interesting and 
uncommon, went for a song. A Baudelaire collec- 
tion itself, proofs of adornments by Bracque- 
mond, for a projected edition of Les Fleurs du 
Mul, was carried of by an American, despite 
M. Uzanne’s patriotic efforts. The article of the 
number, however, is one on the “ Portraits et 
Charges” of Lamartine, following up that 
devoted recently to Dumas. The portraits are 
numerous and handsome: the caricatures few 
and not specially interesting, for an obvious 
reason. There was nothing caricaturable in 
Lamartine’s person, which was simply that 
(only better looking) of any gentleman of his 
time; and caricaturists were, therefore, driven 
to exaggerate dress and accessories, 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for January, Sabina de Alvear sets 
forth the claims of her father, Don Diego de 
Alvear, to the authorship of the Diario of the 
survey made in 1783-1801 of the frontiers of 
Brazil and the province of Missiones, which was 
printed at Montevideo in 1882, in a work 
entitled ‘‘ El limite oriental del Territorio de 
Missiones,”’ from a MS. of José Maria Cabrer. 
The daughter contends that this is merely a 
copy of her father’s work made by one of his 
subordinate officers. She quotes from the MS, 
and other materials by her father, still in her 
possession, to substantiate this. Roque Chabas 
and F,. Fernandez y Gonzalez have interesting 
articles on the condition of the Mozarabes under 
Moorish rule, especially in Valencia. Christian 


worship continued down to the re-conquest ; the 
Church and quarter of the Mozarabes were 
without the city walls, and had gathered round 
Santiago de Vande- 


the shrine of St. Vincent. 


walle gives some details of the residence of 
Columbus in the Canaries, where he had put in 
to repair his ship, La Pinta. Padre Fita 
writes on the visit of S. Luis Gonzaga to Spain 
in 1582, and on the companionship of Ignatius 
de Loyola and Alonso de Montalvo in Arevalo. 


Tue Luskal-erria of December 30, 1890, 
wholly, and of January 10, 1891, in part, is 
dedicated to the third centenary of Father 
Manuel Larramendi, which was celebrated on 
December 28. The prize biography, and com- 
positions in prose and verse, in Basque, are 
given in these numbers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
** ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS.” 


Trinity College, Cambridge: Feb. 10, 1891. 

P. 6, 1. 13.—#8n Kar’ eviaurdy aip[eOévres éx)] tas 
apxds. Read aip[oupéver]. 

P. 14, 1. 8.—7f wey Shoe. Read ri piv pice. 

P. 26,1. 2.—7@ Bovaopévy [Sid {eOa] bxtp trav 
&dicovnévwy The supplement is not satisfactory. 
Read ripwpeto@cr. 

P. 27, 1. 1.—daws te rhs Kploews [E]xn [6 Squos 
k]ipios. Perhaps [ueré]xn; mere in the MS. is 
represented by u*. Further, «tps seems to 
demand év. Has the participle fallen out at the 
end of the sentence? The next clause begins od 
phy eixds 

P. 27,1. 11.—% mvt mpdrepov [uty Orin mapa- 
[wAha]iov EB8ouhxovra Spaxuds. Read [éAkolvoa; 
The symbol for pév in the MS. is uv’. 

P. 28, 1. 7.—admodqnuiay edoyicaro. 
énoiqraro. 


Perhaps a. 


P. 39, 1. 1.—éwel 5¢ Adywr [xpdrre: ov ]6év. Read, 
as a friend suggests, [ov« @re:]Oev. 
P. 43, 1. 2.—G@aa’ GwerAOdvras én) tay idiwy Per- 


haps ¢lva should be added after id{wy ; the symbol 
in the MS. is \. 

P. 51, 1. 12.- éwegidvras. Read iwetidvros Hero- 
dotus (5.65) has éwexri@éuevoe in describing the 
same occurrence. 

P. 52, 1. 8.—émiAciwouevos. Read amodciméuevos. 
The same corruption on p. 76, 1. 5, and p. 93, 1. 5. 

P. 64, 1. 10.—évrds Tepasorot nat SxvddAalov Kkarat- 
xeive Read éxrds. 

P. 86, 1. 1.—apeoBeia. 
p. 113.3. 

P. 87, 1. 9.—riv 88 Bovdhvy ereiddv Kxatacrhon 
mohsacav etéragw Sxras. Read xataorp@ and év 
SrAas 

P. 91, 1. 8.—dnéva:r. Read améva 

P. 93, lL. 1.-d:acdcew erepdvro. The editor 
obssrves On d:acdoew ; ‘so corrected by the reviser 
from diacéew.’? If the reviser wrote d:aodoev, he 
probably made a mistake. Did he mean S:acd a: ? 

P. 95, 1. 1.- day ph pandy } ynpav A yuvain 
miOduevos. Read yhpws évexa and weiOduevor. ‘* The 
single letter : often takes the place of the diphthong 
«,”’ p. 86 n. Cf. for the correction the law in 
[Dem.] 46.14. 

P. 101, 1. 14.—ras 88 Sixas rod Pdvov elvar kata Ta 
ndrpia, ef tis twa abtoxep) <améxtovey> exrice 
iepdocs. The editor supplies awéxrovey, and changes 
avroxeipa of the MS. to airoxepi. I think airo- 
xepia more probable (see [Dem.] 59.9, exrewev 
abroxepia, and Plat. Laws, 872 B.), and disapprove 
of dréxrovev. In place of iepdécas one naturally 
thinks of rpdéeas; but I doubt whether the simple 
remedy of reading abroxe:pig «reive: } tpdoas is the 
true correction. What I desiderate is (1) a proper 
antithesis to a’réxep (or abroxeipla)—i.e., the word 
Bovdevous or BobAevors ; (ii.) the addition of éxdéy or 
éx mpovolas. 

P. 103, 1. 15.—mpoyeyernuévaus. 
pnuévas. 

P. 105, 1. 2.—pdérn peta tadta [et]éxovsa modu- 
telas tdtis emt Onodws yevouern. 

MS. modrtea tatw; ‘“‘for which,’’ says the 
editor, ‘‘some emendation is clearly necessary.’’ 
Perhaps [map ]¢xovoa wodrrelas rd kv. 

P. 107, 1. 9.—drav 8 ypdguerar. Read éyyed- 
gwvra. 

P. 108, 1. 4.—émnglowrtar Read ¢ropntiowrra. 

P. 109, 1. 6.—rdv wer mpdrov eriavrdy vitws 
étdyovow. Perhaps étacxotow. I think this pre- 
ferable to ddyous, as being nearer the MS. 

P. 110, 1. 7.—rév em) trav Oewpixav C. I. A. IL. 
114, 1. 37, has ém) 7d Oewpixdv, according to Koehler ; 
and, on p. 120.1 of this treatise we find tév én) 7d 
Oewpixdy ipnudvwy. Aesch. 3.25 has of ém) 1d Ccewpixdy 
kexeporovnuévaa; but, in § 24, &pxev thy em re 
Ocwpixnge apxhy, and éxeipotorhOn thy apxhv thy én 
ts Oewpixg. So Demosthenes 18.113, ém t¢ 
Gewpixg Sv. The plural, then, is wrong; whether 
the accusative or dative singular be right seems to 


Read mpeoBeias, as’ on 


Read mpooyeye- 





depend on the reading in C. J. A. II. 114. 
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: | A =, Oa pens en eis = —- kal toy 
juov. Omit eis, comparing p. 113, 1. 15. 
P. 120, 1. 21. [eareuupet Be] kat 6 Bacidrebs ras 
piaOdoes, tev pév *wy* avaypayas x.r.A. Read ras 
pin@aoes Tay Teyerar dvarypaias. 

P. 122, 1. 8.—riunua [wapadr]aBduevos. 
[émcyp apduevos. 

P. 122, 1. 25.—Boxmd er 5¢ nat rods dvlwmous, xiv 
TVA RpoXEipotorvhon wénavTa micopopay obros. Read 
auimmous and a&roxeporovnon; change, also, x[po]- 
xewpotorhon on 1. 24. 

P. 125, 1. 1.—8mws trav KompoAdywv pndels ev tois 
mapa tod telxouvs xataBadret Kémpov émpedovyrat, 
Perhaps évrds rad MeAupyixod Telxous. 

The editor remarks on év Tots napa Tov Telxous : 
‘“‘ The original writing runs evtos iSiwy Tov TeLxous ; 
but the s at the end of evros and the 6 in dir 
appear to be cancelled by dots placed over them ; 
and over the last three letters of div are written 
the characters s m(apa). The latter character is 
rather doubtful, and might be read as 7a.”’ 

évrds Tot TMeAapyixod telxous was suggested to me 
by the inscription in Gilbert, Handbuch, I. 241, 
n 3, unde rods AlOous rTéuvew ex Tov MeAapy:Kod unde 
viv éxodyew undt Ai@ovs. We have in Hat. 5.64 
7g MeAaoyine re(xei; and, on p. 61 of this treatise, 
1) kadobpevoy TeAopyindy teixos; but 7d MeAapyindy 
seems the usual Attic name. However, I now feel 
that évrds rod refxouvs is nearer the sense of the 


Read 


sage, 

P. 125, 1. 4.—dxerods weredpas els thy d8dv Expour 
éxu[évas]. Read éxpods %xov[ras], and cp. Plat. 
Laws, 761 B. 

P. 135, 1. 3.—woAcrefas. ‘‘ The fourth and fifth 
letters in the MS. are doubtful.” Read dredcias. 

P. 139, 1. 10.—xai mpdtepov piv efs eveBaddrc Thy 
[V}ipov, viv & avayxh mdvtas. ors Bt WnpiferOa 
nepl abtéov, x.7.A. Read dvdyxn rdvtas eat) diapnpi- 
(eoOai, K.T.A. 

P. 140, 1. 14.—viy 8 rodros ai pvda pé€povary. 
Read rodrovs. comparing, ¢.g., Demos. 39.7. 

P. 142, 1. 2.—ve@v xaxdoews. Read yovéwv. 

o 1. 8.—r[a gavrod xrhuata &)roddvr| a). 
1 think rarp¢a preferable to «rjuara, = 

P. 143, 1. 14.—xév tis iepwobvns GupioBynty mpoo- 
mua. ‘The reading in the MS., which is very 
faint, rather resembles xpos tiva.’’ The latter, not 
the reading in the text, is right. 

P. 145, 1. 8.—obdels rhy afirijav d[drara é]uBarceiv 
aire. Read ob8' cis hy a[-yop]av*[Eextw ejuBddrcw 
QUTw. 

P. 145, 1. 10.—drav 5é [+]:s efan Tv morhtavta TE 
Spdoavrs Aayxdver. 

The editor remarks on @rav 3é tis efmy: “* The 
reading is doubtful, as the letters are much rubbed, 
and the sense of the passage remaiasrather obscure.”’ 
Read 8rav 8€ [7 ]is uh €i5p (or &yvoH) Tv wovhourta, 
7¢ dpdsavt: Aayxdver. Compare Dem. 47.69, dvo- 
wath piv pundevi mpoayopetdew ois dedpoxdar Bt Kal 
ktelvaot. Plat. Laws, 874 A., dav 38 reOveds piv ad 
Tis Pavf;, ESnros Ri 6 wrelvas 7 Kal uh duedras (nrodow 
avetpetos yiyynrat, tas wiv mpopphoas tas adtas 
yiywer@ar Kabdwep trois BAAcs, mpoayopetay Bt Thy 
odvov te Spdoavts Kal émdixacduevov ev Gyopa nnpi=u 
T¢ krelvavte Tov Kal Tov Kal SPAKsT Hdvov K.T.A. 

P. 147, 1. 2.—ras xaraxeiporovias. Here ras 
émxeipororias seems more suitable. 

W. Wyse. 


Queen’s College, Cork: Feb. 15, 1891. 

On p. 27 we get some information about 
Solon’s reforms in weights, measures and cur- 
rency, as the writer says that after the Seisach- 
thion Solon increases the measures, weights, and 
currency (rv re Tav wétpwr Kal orabuav Kat Thy ToD 
voulsuatos abtmrv). For the measures were nade 
greater than those of Pheidon (a fact of great 
importance for those who wrangle over the Attic 
foot), and the mina which heretofore contained 
‘0 drachms was made up to 100. Then we are 
informed that the “ancient stamp” was a 
didrachm; after which he adds éroinse 8% Kal 
oraGuby mpds th véuroua tpeis Kal éfhxorta vas 7d 
TaXevroy Gyotcas Kal emdieveuhOnsavy ai wrat 76 
ora: npe «al trois BAAas craQucis. Mr. Kenyon 
think peis Kal “corrupt,” as there never 
was a talent with 63 minae. Now, as we 
are told by by Plutarch that 73 (not 70) 
old drachms (Aeginetan drachms are, of 
course, meant) went to the talent, it is very 











tempting to suppose that zpe?s xai really belong 
to éS5ouhnovra three lines above. But if this be 
done, there is no augmentation of weights 
effected. It is, therefore, probably safer to take 
the reading as it stands, and to understand 
that Solon augmented the talent by adding 
three additional o/d minae, the new talent, of 
cour-e, only having 60 minae, as the three 
additional minae were spread over all. The 
old stater of 129 grs. was thus raised to 135 
grs., and so on proportionally in the case of the 
drachm and obol. 

p. 43. Gad’ dmerOdyras em) tay idiwv, tev de Kowar 
[abra viv] mednrec@a mdvrwyv. Surely éxi before 
tov idiwy and peajoec@a are both wrong. Read 
emimedeis0a T&v iSiwy, Tav Se Kowadv [abrdy emt juedy- 
cecOa mdvtwv. The very phrase, émmedrciobar tev 
kowav, occurs at the bottom of the page. 

P. 14, for éwhaavver, read émpduvev. 

P. 77. mpoordrny traBev & Sijuos ob eddoxiuodyTa 
Ta mapa Tos émexéor. Strike out td, which is a 
dittography from the last syllable of the pre- 
ceding word. 

P. 80. 1hv ev Suede yerouernv Siapopdy, Surely 
the Sicilian expedition suffered a d:apSepd, not a 
diapopa. 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 

[In Mr. Herbert Richards’s letter in the 
AcapEmy of last week, in the suggested emenda- 
tion to p. 25, for teOijru read TiOijrat, 

A report of the papers read last Thursday 
week before the Cambridge Philological Society 
by Dr. Jackson, Mr. Wyse, and Mr. Hicks is 
printed in the Cambridge University Reporter for 
February 17. } 








THE PARENTAGE OF QUEEN TEIE: ANCIENT 
TOWNS IN PALESTINE. 
Dahabiah Jstar, Rhoda: Jan, 20, 1891. 

One of the cunciform tablets from Tel el- 
Amarna, now at Berlin, and recently published 
in the AMittheilungen aus den Orientalischen 
Sammlungen (iii., No. 188) seems at last to solve 
the problem of the nationality of Queen Teie, 
the mother of the ‘“‘ Heretic King” of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. The tablet begins as 
follows : 
“To my son thus speaks the daughter of the 
king: To thyself, thy chariots [thy horses and thy 
people] may there be peace! May the gods of 
Burra-buryas go with thee! I go in peace.”’ 


Burra-buryas was the king of Babylonia, and 
it is difficult to account for the mention of his 
name except on the supposition that he was 
‘‘the king” whose daughter the writer was. 
Teie, however, is hardly a Babylonian name; 
it is probable, therefore, that it was given to 
the princess on her marriage with the Egyptian 
monarch. That this was the case with Mut- 
m-ua, the mother of Amendéphis, we now know 
from the tablets of Tel el-Amarna, which 
inform us that she was the daughter of the king 
of Mitanni. Why the mother of Teie should 
be called Tu’a on the famous scarab of 
Amenophis ITI. is an unsolved mystery. Taya 
is the name of an Amorite in one of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, and Toi was the king of 
Hamath in the time of David. 

Some of the letters from Palestine are sent 
from places which are elsewhere mentioned 
only in the geographical list of Thothmes III., 
at Karnak. Thus, one of them (No. 153) is 
written by Pu-Dadi the governor of Yurza, 
the Yarza of Thothmes (No. 60) which Brandes 
and Mr. Tomkins identify with Khurbet 
Yerzeh, eleven miles 8.8. W. of Mujedda ; another 
comes from Tubikhi (No. 171), which had been 
attacked by the Tyrians. Tubikhi is the 
Tubkhu of Thothmes (No.6). It is not noticed 
in the Old Testament, like Khasabu, the 
Khashbu of Thothmes (No. 55), the governor 
of which alludes to the city of Kinza and the 














country of Am in Phoenicia, which had been 
invaded by the Hittites. In the list of Thothmes 
the name of Khashbu is followed by that of 
Tasult, unnamed in the Old Testament, but 
evidently the Tusulti of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (189, 193). Tasult is associated with 
Anukhertu, the Anaharath of Josh. xix. 19, in 
what was afterwards the territory of Issachar. 
Quddasuna, ‘the sanctuary” (Tel el-Amarna, 
No. 170), throws light on the Qitsuna of 
Thothmes (No. 4) ; and the Maskha of Thothmes 
(No. 25) may be the Musikhuna of Tel el- 
Amarna (Nos. 130, 192), of which the Mitannian 
Sutarna was governor. How much assistance 
may be derived from a comparison of the list 
of Thothmes with the tablets can be judged of 
from a single instance. The list mentions a 
place near Ta’anach called Gentu-asna or Gath- 
Ashan (No, 44). Now one of the Tel el-Amarna 
letters was sent by the governor of the city of 
*ti-as-na. One character has been lost at the 
beginning of the name, and the vacant space 
would just be filled by the sign which has the 
value of gim. Gimti-asna would be the 
correct Assyrian form of Gath-ashan. 

The tablets illustrate the North Syrian list of 
Thothmes as well as his Palestinian list. Thus 
the governor of Gebal, Ilu-rabi-Khur (‘‘a great 
god is Horus”’), states (No. 91) that the country 
of Am was threatened by ‘the king of the 
country of the Hittites and the king of the 
country of Nariba.”” Nariba must be the Nereb 
of the North Syrian list (No. 189) which Mr. 
Tomkins has identified with Nerab, south-east 
of Aleppo. It may be added that Am, also 
called Ammiya, is probably the Ummah of 
Josh. xix. 30; and that Mr. Tomkins is shown 
to be right in extending the Egyptian empire 
to the eastern side of the Jordan, since one of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters (No. 132) is from 
Artama-Samas, the governor of Ziri-Basani or 
“the plateau of Bashan.” The latter name 
explains that of Zarbasana, found in an 
Egyptian stelaof a prime minister of Merenptah, 
whose native Syrian name was .Ben-Matsana, 
of the land of Zarbasana (see Mariette : 
Catalogue Genéral des Monuments d’ Abydos, 
Paris, 1880, p. 421, No. 1135). 

A. H. Saycer. 








““TUNIP AND THE LAND OF NAHARINA.” 
Bentcliffe, Eccles: Feb. 14, 1891. 

I have been unwell, or should have acknow 
ledged the criticisms of your correspondents 
sooner. Mr. Cheyne says my notion about 
Naharina is not new. Iam delighted. It was 
new to me, and I could find no reference to it 
in such excellent histories of Egypt as Brugsch 
or Wiedemann or Hommel. I am very glad 
that in the main I am in such excellent com- 
pany as Néldeke and Mr. Tomkins, the latter 
Jacile princeps in elucidating the early geo- 
graphy of Northern Syria. I wish he would 
write a memoir and publish a map embodying 
his discoveries. 

In regard to Tunip, my suggestion was 
tentative only, and rather meant to emphasise 
the impossibility of accepting either of the sites 
suggested by Brugsch or Wiedemann. Mr. 
Tomkins agrees with me so far; but he identifies 
Tunip, as Néldeke did before him, with a place 
still called Tennib, and marked on Rey’s map. 

I do not, however, quite see how we can 
identify this last Tennib, situated twenty miles 
north of Aleppo, with Tunip, which, accord- 
ing to the inscription of Rameses II., was 
planted between Kadesh and Aleppo. How 
does Mr. Tomkins explain this difficulty, which 
seems a realone? By the way, I notice that 
my friend, Mr. Guy Lestrange, in his admir- 
able work on Lalestine under the Moslems, 
mentions, Tinnab, ‘‘a large village belonging 
to Haleb”—i.e., Aleppo, and quotes Yakut I. 
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876, and Safi ud Din, the author of the Marisid | Schrader also speaks of the term Nairi as having | diwit of a nineteenth-century _ translator. 


al Ittila I. 215. a 

Let me refer to another difficulty. In the 
accounts of the campaigns of the Assyrian 
kings in the neighbourhood of the Orontes, 
I can find no mention of a place Tunip. 
They elsewhere no doubt mention a place 
of this name, but it must have been far 
away from here. In the great inscription of 
Tiglath Pileser I. it is named in line 72 
among the 23 countries of the Nairi, while in 
the part of the Bull inscription of Shalmaneser 
II., relating to his fifteenth campaign it is also 
mentioned. Hommel argues that it must have 
been situated near the sources of the Euphrates 


(Gesch. Bab. und Ass. 528) ; while Sayce says it | 


was situated east of the Tigris on the river of 
Mush (the modern Kara Su) (/ecords of the 
Past, New Ser. 1, note2.) This points to their 
having been two Tunips, one described by 
Rameses II. as in the land of Naharina, and the 
other stated in the Assyrian inscriptions to 
have been in the land of Nairi or Nahri, which 
is assuredly the same name as Naharina. It 
would be interesting to have the etymology of 


Tunip. It isa Semitic name. 
I revert however to the campaign of 
Rameses. 


I notice that it is usual-—and notably is it the 
fashion with my friend Mr. Sayce, whose com- 
munications are always so welcome—to speak of 
Kadesh as the southern capital of the Hittites. 
This seems to me to be somewhat misleading. 
Kadesh was an old Syrian town, and 
although in the hands of the Hittites in the 
time of Rameses II. it had only been recently 
occupied. I believe myself that the cause of 
the war between Rameses and the Hittites after 
the long peace which the Egyptians had 
enjoyed on this side was the occupation of 
Kadesh and the valley of the upper Orontes 
by the Hittites. This was in effect an invasion 
of an Egyptian outpost, since the Rutemun or 
Syrians were deemed ——_ or dependents of 
the Egyptians at this umé. It seems to me 
that Tunip, where Kameses had two of his 
royal effigies erected, has much better claims 
to be looked upon as the southern Hittite 
capital. 

Among the commentators on the campaign of 
Rameses I notice that there is unanimity in 
identifying Arathu with the Island of Aradus, 
on the Phoenician coast. This is possible, but 
I think it quite as, if not more, probable that it 
ought to be identified with Arfad, described by 
Yakul as alarge village near Azaz, in the dis- 
trict of Halab (Le Strange 396), and represented 
on the maps by the mounds of Tel Erfad. 

In regard to the connotation of Naharina, 
it is curious that precisely the same uncertainty 
exists with the Nairi of the Assyrians, the un- 
certainty of which Sayce explains by arguing 
that it meant one district at one time and 
another at another. M. Delattre has discussed 
the names at considerable length and with 
acumen, and his conclusion is, I think, worth 
quoting : 


**Nairi,’”” he says, “‘ was 
country, or rather a series of countries. Tiglath 
Pileser I. and Ashurnaturpal speak of the 
countries of the Nairi. The kings of Urarthu (in 
Armenia) who adopted the titles of kings of 
Nairi, looked on their own country as a part of 
Nairi. Tiglath Pileser I. speaks of twenty-four 
kingdoms of Nairi, and gives the names of twenty- 
three. Shamshiraman mentions twenty-seven 
kingdoms of Nairi, without repeating a single one 
mentioned by Tiglath Pileser. The name Nairi 
(or Nahri) seems, in early times, to have been a 
generic one given to the countries ranged in a 
circular curve around Mesopotamia, from the gulf 
of Cilicia to the lake of Urmia and beyond. It 
was then used in a sense like Scythia among the 
Greeks, and India among European writers of the 
= century.”’ (Le Peupleet Empire des Medes 
64. 


a wide stretch of 


a very wide connotation like that of ‘Great 
Armenia” with the classics, and as often em- 
| ployed among the Assyrians with the meaning 
‘*the people of the North” (Der Namen der 
Meere in den Assyr. Inschriften 191). 

H. H. Howorra. 





Oxford : Feb. 17, 1891. 


Mr. Tomkins’s letter on the above subject 
will be valued by many besides Mr. Howorth. 
I wish that he would collect or condense some 
of his helpful papers into a single volume. 

But, strangely enough, we have all over- 
looked one passage in which Dunip (Tunip) 
appears to be mentioned. It is one of the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets, containing, as M. Halévy 
states, a letter by the governor of Dunip ; and 
the context shows that this town lay to the 
south of a country called by the writer of the 
letter mat nuhashshe, which had been invaded 
by the king of mat hdtte in the time of 
Amenophis IV. M. Halévy identifies nuhashshe 
with the Heb. myn, ‘“‘copper,” and mat 
nuhashshe with the Biblical ;5}pz DSN. He also 
explains page (A. V. “‘zoba”’) with the 
Assyrian ¢cubitu, to both of which words he 
assigns the meaning ‘‘ copper,” comparing 2772 
‘yellow as gold.” Dunip or Tunip, therefore, 
he infers, may be placed in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus. Of course this may be a 
precipitate conclusion. See Halévy’s article, 
Revue des études juives (avril-juin, 1890, p. 199). 

T. K. Curyne. 








** LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF 
LISMORE.” 
Youghal: Feb. 14, 1891. 


I am not disposed to triumph over error 
confessed, but the pleas of textual difficulty 
and lack of a lexicon, put forward in the 
AcapEMY of February 7, compel me to state 
that most of the linguistic corrigenda are 
demonstrably the result of failure to perceive 
the idiom. With respect to the cmendation on 
p. 39, somebody, it is now conceded, “ has 
blundered sadly.” Of the corrections, four 
are demurred to upon grounds which it may 
not be out of place to notice briefly. 

1. Whether /a (with) signifies possession or 
agency must be determined by the context. 
In the present case, the meaning is clearly 
defined; as, alittle further on, in the narrative 
of the same incident, o (by) is used to express 
the agent. 

2. Uathad=lunar day comes, it is said, 
‘from misunderstanding the gloss hi coicid 
huathid, gl. quinta luna, Cr. 33b.” Certes, it 
were to err in good company, even that of Mr. 
Stokes: ‘‘ uathad s. moon, lunar month [p.] 66, 
hi coicid huathid (gl. in quinta luna) z. 310. 
Root pi? cf. Skr. pavamina” (Three Mid.-Ir. 
Homilies, p. 137). But my translation was the 
result of independent inquiry. Uathad (singu- 
laritas), a unit, when employed in connexion 
with a solar datum, means a lunar day. The 
usus, to mention but one source, is established 
by more than forty instances in the Annals of 
Innisfallen. One example (O’Conor, 2. //. S. 
ii, Ann. Innisf. 49) will suffice here: (A.D. 
1001) Al. Enn. for Cetain ocus aile huath[ad] 
Suirre, “ Kalend (1st) of Jan. upon Wednesday 
| and the second lunar day (Epact ii.) thereon.” 
[t needs not a Scaliger or a Petavius to see 
that this is correct. But, according to the 





2 both fell on Wednesday. This is to introduce 
a new sa/tus solis ; possibly to pair off with his 
other similar discovery of the “third Kalend.” . 

3. In reference to /inan Cam, the correction 
proceeded from the not unreasonable belief 


editor, the sense is that in 1001 Jan. 1 and Jan. | 


Herein I am _ fortified by distinguished 
authority. 

Mr. Strokes 
(Acavemy, No. 979). 
He misrepresents 

cam, ‘‘bent,’’ ‘‘crooked’’ 
(=cxauB8ds) by ‘‘ squint- 
ing.”’ 


Mr. Sroxes 
(Calendar of O5engus.) 
(April 7) Finan Cam, 

F. the squinting (p. 
lxvii). Camm, crooked 
(=cxapuBds) April 7 (p. 
(cexxix). 

The editor's native equivalents for squinting 
are Irish “‘as she is wrote.”’ Cammderc, the 
gloss on strabo of the St. Gall Priscian (folio 
63a), is the Irish ‘‘as she is spoke.” 

4. Fernann, we are informed, is found as gen. 
of Fernain the Annals of Ulster and in Tiger- 
nach. This I am quite prepared to believe. 
For it is easy enough to find corruptions even 
worse in the known copies of these Chronicles. 
But in the present case why has the editor 
omitted to mention, what I verified with my 
own eyes, that in the codex of the Ulster Annals 
which he professes to quote from the obit of 
Aed of Ferns has (folio 7b) the (alba and 
Tiberius form, Ferna? (The same is given in 
Tigernach (O’Conor, 2. H. S. ii. pp. 188, 202) ; 
but the printed text is unreliable.) Stranger 
still, why has he passed over the interesting 
fact that the contraction of the Book of 
Leinster (‘‘p. 354, col. +”) is lengthened into 
Ferna (not, observe, into Fernann) in the Lives 
of Saints from the Book of Lismore (p. 301) ? 

Finally, as to the corrections excluded by 
the editorial non possumus, it is fairly open to 
question whether they are completely disposed 
of by this facile method. For instance, two 
dates are quoted as at first hand from the 
Annals of Innisfallen. But the editor refuses 
to say whether they are given in the MS., 
or have been arrived at by independent 
investigation. In the latter case, it is a some- 
what noteworthy coincidence that they are the 
same as those placed on the margin by O’Conor 
(Rh. I. S., ti. Ann. Innisf. 33). At all events, 
they are palpably erroneous, and only prove 
that O’Conor had not mastered the rudiments 
of native chronology. After this, it is perhaps 
superfluous to observe that, so far from 
acknowledging the error of the Ulster dates, 
the editor now produces two others similarly 
vitiated. 

The fate portended in the concluding para- 
graph I have endeavoured to avert by antici- 
pation in the February issue of the Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Itecord. 

B. MacCarrny. 

P.S.—In the editor’s letter (p. 328, line 42), 
the correction et necessitatibus is wrong. Read 
et de necessitatibus (Ps. evi. 6). 








MADHOJI SINDIA. 
Fairport: Feb. 17, 1991. 
In connexion with the paragraph in the 
AcADEMY of February 14, relating to Sir M. 
E. Grant-Duff’s portrait of the great Mahratta 
statesman and warrior, it may be of interest to 
some of your readers to know that an interest- 
ing picture of that leader of men will be found 
in Robert Mabon’s work, entitled Sketches 
illustrative of Oriental Manners and Custois, 
published by subscription at Calcutta on 
February 1, 1797. The portrait in question 
| forms Plate V. of this scarce work, a collection 
of nineteen hand-coloured copper-plate engrav- 
ings, oblong 8vo in size. 

| It is titled, ‘‘The late Mahadajee Scindia, 
the celebrated Mahratta Chief, seated in his 
| Tent.” Mabon, who worked for James Wales, 
| the artist, associated with the Daniells in their 
Oriental Scenery and Antiquities (London: 

1795-1807) thus describes the plate : 





that, after all, a twelfth-century gloss in a/| «This famous warrior and able statesman, at the 
native martyrology was preferable to the ‘pse | time I visited him, was encamped near Poona with 
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apart of his army. He was seated in his tent 
much inthe same manner I had seen the Peshwa 
atthe Durbar of Poona—viz., sitting on the ground, 
cross-legged, a round pillar behind him, and 
square ones on each side, on one of which was 
placed his sword. He was surrounded by a vast 
number of people dependent on him. On his 
right sat his nephew, Dowlat Row Scindia, behind 
him his chouree bardar, and a man with a silver 
cup for his saliva: his office was, when occasion 
required, to hold the 
Scindia’s mouth, and present him with beetle nut 
when he desired it, instead of putting it in his 
hand, after wrappiog the nut carefully with a little 
chunam iu a leaf, he thrust it in the mouth of the 
chief. That immense riches which I saw about 
the Peshwa, Prince of the Mahrattas, was not to 
befound here. The only thing of value which he 
yore was a string of very large pearls appending 
fom his neck. On paying the usual compliment, 
I was seated near him: he was black, rather 
inclined to corpulency. On my departure a shawl 
and beetle-nut, according to custom, was presented 
me.”’ 


All the plates in Mabon’s book are well 
executed, and constitute a valuable con- 
temporary record of historical importance. The 
titles of some others are: Plate II.—‘‘ Savoy 
Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, late Peshwa of 
the Mahratta Empire, seated on the Musnud, 
at the Durbar of Poona, in which is introduced 
Nana Furnavese.” 

Plate III.—‘‘Savoy Mahadowrow, late 
Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, exercising 
the Long Spear, with other Bramin Chiefs, near 
Parbuttee at Poona.” 

Plate IV.—‘‘Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit 
Purdhun, late Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, 
mounting his ¢lephant on his return from 
Parbuttee to the Durbar.” 

I have never been able to find out who Robert 
Mabon was. It may be possible to identify 
him with the “‘ unknown artist,”’ said to have 
been a wandering Italian, to whom is ascribed 


| Sir M. E. Grant-Duff’s portrait of Madhoji 


Sindia. 
ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 








A REFERENCE WANTED TO PLOTINUS. 
7, Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea: February 9, 1891. 


Can any student of Plotinus give me the 
reference for the following passage, which 
Schasler (Iritische Geschichte der <Aesthetik i. 
246) gives in his own rendering, but in quota- 
tion marks ? 


“(Und hiebei [the last quotation was from 
Ennead. vi. 7, 32] spricht er denn den 
Gedanken aus, dass) ‘der Maler beim Portraitiren 
sein Hauptaugenmerk auf den Ansdruck im Blick 
des Auges richten miisse, da sich hierin mehr als 
in der gesammten Gestaltung des Kirpers, die 
Secle offenbare.’ ’’ 


Miiller (Theorie der Kunst bei den Alten 
2, 315) seems to allude to the same passage. 
Neither of the historians gives a reference, and I 


_ have not been able to identify the passage, 


which would be of considerable interest. 
B. BosanquET. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Suypay, Feb. 22, 4 p.m. South Place Institute : “ Theosophy,” 
by Mrs. Annie Besant. 


7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘ The Ethics of Recreation,” 
by Miss E. P. Hughes. 
Moxpay, Feb. 23, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Hearing, 
illustrated by Types.’’ by Prof. C. Stewart. 


5 p.m. Hellenic: ‘The Life and Work of Dr. 
Schliemann.” by Prof. Percy Gardner; “The Erech- 
theum,” by Mr. R. W. Schultz. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ The 
Electric Transmission of Power,’ III., by Mr. Gisbert 

app. 

._8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “ Recreation,” by 
Miss Lk. P. Hughes. 
3:30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ From Hai-phong in 
Te Tong-King to Canton, overland,’”’ by Mr. A. R. Agassiz. 

CESDAY, Feb. 24,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“‘ The Spinal 

Cord and Ganglia,” VII., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, * Electric 


Wat eachinery,” by Messrs. Llewelyn B., and Claude 


cup near Mahadajee | 


| 





8.30 p.m. Anthropological : “ Religion and Family 
among the Haidas,” by the Rev. C. Harrison: ‘The 
Anthropometric Laboratory at Dublin,” by Profs. D. J. 
Cunningham and A. C. Haddan; “The Skull and some 
of the Bones of the Irish Giant, Cornelius Magrath,” by 
Prof. D. J. Cunningham. 

Wepyespay, Feb. 25, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Colonisa- 
tion and its Limitations,” by Mr. E. J. Ravenstein. 
8p.m. Geological. 

8.30 p.m. University College: “St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral,’’ by Prof. Roger Smith. 

Tavurspay, Feb. 26, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Lulli, 


Prof. C. Hubert H. Parry. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: 
Econoriic Development of Siam,” by Mr. Rubert Gordon. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Mrs. E. Barrett 
Browning,” by the Hon. Roden Noel. 

8 p.m. ectrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Faipay, Feb. 27, 4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ The Science of 
Colour,” III., by Capt. Abney. 

5p.m. Physical: “ Proof of the Generality of certain 
Formulae published for a Special Case by Mr. T. H. 
Blakesley as Tests of a Transformer,” by Prof. W. E. 
Ayrton and Mr. J. F. Taylor; ‘‘ Further Contributions 
to Dynamometry,” by Mr. T. H. Blakesley; ‘* Electro- 
static Wattmeters,” by Mr. Swinburne; “ Interference 
with Alternating Currents,” by Prof. Ayrton and Dr. 
Sumpner. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
* Disintegrators,”’ by Mr. Bertram Chatterton. 

8 p.m. Browning: ‘*Compensation—Thoughts sug- 
gested by some of Browning’s Poems,” by Miss Helen 
Ormerod. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘The Art of Acting,” 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Sarurpay, Feb. 28,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“ The Forces 
of Cohesion,” IIL, by Lord Rayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

Tue Works or Horace, Vol. Il.—T7Zhe 
Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetica, 
With a Commentary by E. C. Wickham. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


In 1874, Mr. Wickham published Vol. I. 
of “The Works of Horace: Odes and 
Epodes.” Eleven years later an English 
editor of Horace’s Epistles pleaded as an 
excuse for the appearance of his work the 
l-ss of all hope that Mr. Wickham’s Vol. 
II. would ever see the light. But ¢ ne faut 
jurer de rien: some day we may even have 
the rest of Prof. Mayor’s Quintilian. Thanks 
to ‘the unstinted and unselfish help” of 
that excellent scholar, Mr. A. O. Prickard, 
Mr. Wickham’s notes on the Satires, Epistles, 
and Ars Poetica were published just when 
they had to bear upon the title-page the 
date of 1891. His former volume has been 
so widely used as to make it needless to 
enter upon the general character of the 
work. Suffice it to say that this remains 
essentially the same in Vol. II. as it was in 
Vol. I. There is the same fine taste and 
accurate scholarship, the same abundant 
evidence of long familiarity with every 
line and word of the poet, the same happy 
art in tracing the links of thought and 
grasping the spirit of a whole poem. Mr. 
Wickham is right in claiming that the 
analysis is an integral part of the com- 
mentary: it is often also the most original 
and helpful part. 

A critic who has discharged the most 
welcome part of his duty by a hearty 
acknowledgment of conspicuous merit may 
be forgiven if the less agreeable function of 
indicating points on which judgments may 
differ claims more of his space. First, as 
to the settlement of the text. I think it is 
to be regretted that in this, as in the 
previous volume, Mr. Wickham has given 
no conspectus of the important variations of 
reading below the text, according to the 
fashion now so common, which some would 
like made imperative. In this respect an 
excellent example had been set by Prof. 
Palmer. Not many of the important differ- 
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ences of reading are ignored in the notes, 
but some are; and in many cases even 
slight differences are highly instructive. 
Then, again, we miss any definite statement 
of the comparative weight of MSS. Mr. 
Wickham does not dissent from the general 
tendency among recent Horatian scholars 


| tea . 
Purcell, and Scarlatti,”’ with Musical Illustrations, III., by to accept the V-princ ‘ip; and he hesitates 


to accept Keller’s grouping of the MSS. 
into classes, though unfortunately the book 
was printed too soon for him to refer to 
Dr. Gow’s final disproof of it. But, while 
on other points he agrees with the Berlin 
school, he is far from sharing their some- 
what trenchant methods. A cautious con- 
servatism leads him to defend the traditional 
reading, even in places where the sense 
seems to call imperatively for the emender’s 
hand. If any conjecture can be called 
certain it is Palmer’s on Sat. i. 6, 6; this is 
mentioned, but not even discussed. <A con- 
jecture hardly less certain is cerebrique 
tunultu in ii. 3, 208, first printed by 
Horkel, proposed independently by Dr. 
Gow, and probably occurring also to other 
scholars; this again is not mentioned. 
Close by, in v. 201, it is hard to see 
how anyone can resist the arguments 
in favour of cursum. On i. 1, 95, the 
difficulty of the reading guidam is hardly 
touched, much less met. In ii. 6, 70, 
Palmer’s /entius is almost irresistible ; but it 
is likewise ignored. In ii. 5, 90, u/tra has 
by far the best authority, and is not im- 
possible; but Mr. Wickham silently reads 
ultro, it is to be admitted in excellent 
company. This is, perhaps, one of the 
cases where the long delay in issuing the 
work has proved injurious. It is somewhat 
surprising to find in an edition issued in 
1891 that there has been but little oppor- 
tunity to use a first-rate commentary like 
Kiessling’s, published in 1885. It is to be 
noted, by the way, that Hirschfelder’s 
edition of Orelli (1884) seems to be similarly 
ignored. In Sat. ii. 3, 318, num tantum ? is 
clearly right; but Mr. Wickham says 
nothing of it, although it is Bentley’s 
reading. Perhaps it would be worth 
noting, on ii. 3, 216, that VPosillam is 
apparently only quoted from V. Madvig’s 
famous interpretation of magis in Sat. 
ii. 2, 29, though undoubtedly wrong, was 
surely worth mentioning. In Sat. i. 8, 15, 
the retention of guo implies, as Mr. Wick- 
ham says, that «x is understood; but the 
sense calls for ex, which cannot be supplied. 
Peerlkamp’s neat correction gu’, of which 
nothing is said, removes all difficulty. 

It is hardly needful to remark that positive 
errors are few and trifling. Mr. Wickham 
need not have gone out of his way to sanction 
the common mistake that census means “ in- 
come,” which leads the schoolboy (and 
others) to believe that the poorest Roman 
senator had £8000 or £9000 a year. Exact 
philology will not allow us to call divisse 
or surrexe contracted forms, nor to derive 
assa from ardeo (the poor assa nutrix /), 
nor to identify /ympha sans phrase with 
nympha. It is unkind that when the printer 
has given “ disyll.” it should be branded as 
a misprint in Sat. i. 5, 67, though it is 
happily spared on Zp. ii. 2, 120. Mr. 
Wickham departs without advantage from 
the usual convention of using + to mark 
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corruptions, and uses it to denote conjectures 
(e.g., Ep. ii. 2, 89, and 114). It would have 
been better to reserve it for impossibilities 
like Pyrrhia and diu palis. The note on 
Sat. ii. 2, 74, sadly needs revision. 

The points raised above have been for 
obvious reasons drawn from the Satires 
rather than the Epistles; but perhaps it is 
not only closer familiarity with the latter 
which leads me to think that here Mr. 
Wickham’s commentary is even more 
masterly in its clearness and sobriety. On 
the interesting question of the date of the 
Ars Poetica, it may be worth while placing on 
record that the judgment of that admirable 
critic, Prof. Sellar, in one of the latest 
communications with which he favoured 
me, inclined to the view which Mr. 
Wickham also prefers, that it stands 
latest in date of the works of Horace. 

It would be tedious to discuss the cases in 
which Mr. Wickham’s choice of a reading 
may seem open to question. He has usually 
strong reasons to give for the view that he 
prefers. But it is surely a very weak de- 
fence of si raro scribis (Sat. ii. 3, 1) to 
quote perrupit <Acheronta from an Ode: 
defendit in Sat. i. 4, 82, would be much 
more to the point. Mr. Palmer banishes 
tumidus from i. 7, 7, as does Mr. Wickham 
in his text. 

It is more difficult to feel sure in speaking 
about omissions in the explenatory notes. 
The judgment of an editor of Horace nowa- 
days is shown as much in what he omits as 
in what he inserts. But has an editor no 
more to say on solventur risu tabulae than 
that ‘‘the general sense is plain, but the 
figure employed is uncertain”? It is at 
least possible to lay it down that ¢abulae can- 
not mean /ade/lae, and clear away one source 
of misconception; and we cannot go far 
wrong if we say that there must be a play 
upon the Twelve Tables, and some literal 
meaning of fabulae, either ‘‘ planks” with 
Kiessling, or “bills of indictment” with 
Palmer. On Sat. i., 6,75, Mr. Wickham’s 
conservatism has led him to retain ocfonis ; 
but he should not have defended it by a 
vague reference to Becker’s (not Bekker’s) 
Gallus, without noting that in G6ll’s edition 
the basis of his argument is shattered, and 
that practically all good recent editors now 
follow the reading of the best MSS. The 
argument from the ‘“‘ assonance”’ is hard to 
follow ; three verses lower down we have a 
line repeating s seven times. 

In conclusion, it is only to be regretted 
that where so much has been done more 
should not have been added to secure com- 
pleteness. The edition might have been a 
final one, so far at least as the present state 
of critical science goes; but this it cannot be 
held to be. Still less can it be said to make 
any contributions of marked value to the 
improvement of the text or the interpreta- 
tion of the writer. It represents the judg- 
ment of a critic of exquisite taste and 
decidedly conservative tendencies on the 
material accessible to a diligent scholar 
some years back. For this we have every 
reason to be thankful. But there is much 


which the student will have to seek else- 
where, much which he cannot neglect with- 
out falling below the level of our present 
knowledge. 


A. S. Winkrns. 





SOME BOOKS ABOUT CHINA. 


I-li; Cérémonial de la Chine Antique, avec 
des extraits des meilleurs commentaires. 
Traduit pour la premiére fois par C. de Harlez. 
(Paris: Maisonneuve.) This new work of the 
indefatigable professor of Louvain cannot fail to 
be received with gratitude by orientalists in 
general. It completes the translation of the 
three rituals of China; the two others being the 
Tcheou-li, translated by Ed. Biot (1851), and 
the Li-ki, by Prof. J. Legge in the ‘Sacred 
Books of the East” (1885). In contradis- 
tinction with the Tcheou-li, which concerns 
the duties of officials ; and with the Li-ki, which 
is more than anything else an irregular collec- 
tion of ancient fragments concerning the rites 
and the state compiled for the Han dynasty, 
the /-/i is indeed the true ritual (throughout 
harmonious) of ancient China. It deals with 
the principal ceremonies and events of life in 
elaborate detail. Although re-cast in_ its 
present form at the time of the revival of 
literature under the Han dynasty, the enact- 
ments it contains belong by their style and 
circumstances to the middle period of the Tchou 
dynasty. The rites and rules, as well as the 
terms employed, do not fit any other time than 
the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. The J-li 
has been hitherto judged rather inaccurately by 
European scholars; and the present translation, 
which is easy and free, will cause it to be studied 
with interest by many. Printed by the new 
firm, J. B. Istas, at Louvain, the book is 
satisfactory in paper and neatness of type. 


L’ Ecole Philosophique moderne de la Chine ; ou 
systeme dela Nature(Sing-li). By C. de Harlez. 
This work, which is reprinted from the forty- 
ninth volume of the Mémoires de 0 Académie de 
Belgique, is intended to be an exposition of the 
views of Tcheou-tze, Tchang-tze, Shao-tze, 
Tcheng-tze and Tchou-hi. The matter is 
clearly put forth and can be easily grasped by the 
reader interested in so tedious a subject. We 
can only congratulate the author upon his 
patience and devotion in making known the 
ideas of the philosophers of the middle ages 
in the Far East. 


Notice sur la Chine. By Henri Cordier. 
(Paris: Lamirault.) The publishers of the 
Grande Encyclopédie have reprinted separately 
this article, which is intended to be a complete 
monograph of its subject. The whole matter 
is divided into sections, which can thus be con- 
veniently referred to. Several of the sections, 
such as Demography, Ethnography, and Numis- 
matics, are rather unsatisfactory, while 
Language might have been dealt with somewhat 
differently with advantage. Others, on the con- 
trary, are treated withall the richness of informa- 
tion special to the sympathetic professor of 
modern history and geography of the Far East 
at the Ecole des Langues Orientales. Such, for 
instance, are the sections on Foreign Religions, 
Physical, Political, and Economical Geography, 
and Foreign Relations. The wood-cuts are too 
small and the map is not clear. 

T. DEL. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
orpatela, o7patia, oTparid. 
Oxford: Feb. 16, 1891. 

There is one very small point in the text of 
the new Aristotle on which it would be per- 
haps worth while to come to an understanding. 
T have little doubt myself that Mr. Kenyon is 
right in retaining the forms which he found in 
his MS., o7pariay and orparias, and that he is 
wrong only in the accents. The accession of so 
high an authority as this MS. and the publica- 
tion of the facsimile of Cod. Vaticanus (B) of 
the New Testament seem definitely to turn the 
scale in their favour. 





A full discussion of these | 


forms in -ela and -ia will be found in that 
repertory of exact scholarship, the ‘‘ Notes on 
Orthcgraphy ” at the end of Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek Testament (p. 153). Dr. Hort sets down 
this particular form erpatia as doubtful, refer- 
ring to Kriiger on Thue. i. 3. 4, and Stallbaum 
on Plat. Phaedr. 260 B; and in their text the 
Cambridge editors print crpareia, But I sus- 

ect that they would have decided differently 
if they had had the facsimile of the leading 
MS. before them. The word occurs twice in 
the New Testament. In the first place, 1 Cor. 
x. 3, the great mass of the uncials is in favour 
of orparia, except B, which is quoted on the 
other side; but Tischendorf appears to be right 
in his suspicion that « (which is written small 
under the right limb of 7) has been added by 
the (third ’) corrector, who has also added the 
accent. In the other passage, 1 Tim. i. 18, B 
is not extant; but although NA have orpareia, 
the first hand of D, which on such a point is a 
good authority, has orparie, I have not ex- 
amined the readings in the Old Testament. 

W. Sanpay. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. HELMIOLTZ will celebrate his seventieth 
birthday on August 31. In honour of the 
anniversary, a marble bust of the professor will 
be prepared ; and it is proposed that there shall 
be a Helmholtz medal, to be bestowed on the 
most eminent German and foreign physicists. 
An international committee has been formed 
for the purpose of carrying out these schemes. 
It will be remembered that Prof. Helmholtz’s 
presence at the Montpellier commemoration last 
summer attracted much attention. He has now 
received from President Carnot the grand cross 
of the legion of honour. 


Tue fifty-fifth Hunterian Oration was de- 

livered by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson on Feb. 
14, in the theatre of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. After paying a tribute to the 
memory of Matthews Duncan and John Mar- 
shall, a sketch was given of the life and work 
of Hunter (including a reference to his mother, 
who was also the grandmother of Joanna and 
Dr. Matthew Baillie). We may quote here the 
concluding words :— 
** Lastly, in reference to our university schemes 
and curricula of education, let us remember 
Hunter’s aphorism—that life precedes and causes 
organisation, not organisation life; and beware 
lest, by the premature imposition of a too artfully 
contrived organisation, we hinder the development 
of life.’’ 

M. G. LIppMANN, a French physicist, claims to 
have discovered the means of photographing 
colours. He explained his discovery at the 
sitting of the Académie des Sciences on March 
2. The method is of great simplicity. The 
plates are developed in exactly the same way 
as in ordinary photography, and the effect is 
permanent. M. Lippmann’s description of his 
process is printed in the Chronique des Arts. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE excitement aroused by the publication 
of “Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution” 
has somewhat unjustly diverted attention from 
the Greek papyri found by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie two years ago at Kurob in the Fayoum. 
These, as readers of the ACADEMY know, were 
entrusted by him to Prof. Mahaffy and Mr. 
Sayce, who, amid a mass of legal and financial 
documents, were fortunate enough to discover 
not only some fragments of the Phaedo of 
Plato, but also a considerable portion of the 
** Antiope,” a last play of Euripides. Fac- 
similes of both of these, with full details, will 
shortly appear in the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Meanwhile, Prof. Mahaffy 
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has published in Hermathena (London: Long- 
mans) all the longer pieces of the ‘‘ Antiope,” 
amounting to a little more than 120 lines in 
all. They are printed in bold inscriptional 
style, which fairly simulates the neat uncial 
characters of the original. They are, there- 
fore, now at the disposal of scholars, for 
the subsequent ‘process of emendation. The 
same number of J/ermathena also contains 
some critical notes on passages in the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, by Prof. T. K. 
Abbott, which mainly consist in the removal 
of interpolated glosses—e.y., the whole of the 
passage in Ps, xl. 8, ‘“‘In the roll of the book 
it is written of me”; some further critical 
notes on the Clementine Homilies, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Quarry; Juvenalia, by Prof. A. 
Palmer ; and an ingenious speculation by Mr. 
J. B. Bury, that the Empress Irene had made 
an offer of her hand to Charlemagne, with the 
object of uniting the Eastern and Western 
Empires. 


Tne February number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt)—which is a double number, 
commencing the fifth volume—is full of in- 
teresting matter for all tastes, except that the 
etymologist, as usual, receives but scanty en- 
couragement. Mr. J. G. Frazer writes from 
Greece, testifying that swallows there build their 
nests not under the eaves, but among the 
rafters; and the same scholar’s ‘‘ Golden 
Bough” is most sympathetically reviewed by 
Mr. W. W. Fowler, who has the advantage 
over other reviewers in having also read Mann- 
hardt. The increasing attention paid to 
palaeography is shown not only by a further 
instalment of Dr. Schwenke’s apparatus 
criticus to the ‘‘De Natura Deorum,” but also 
by the reviews of foreign texts bearing the 
names of E. C. Marchant, W. Wayte, G. McN. 
Rushforth, W. Peterson, and W. E. Heitland ; 
while Mr. Robinson Ellis writes upon the only 
specimen yet discovered of a Roman classic 
written in Tironian symbols. From the review, 
we should judge that Peck’s American edition 
of Suetonius is worthy of introduction into 
this country. In archaeology, Prof. Pelham 
reviews Haverfield’s ‘‘ Ephemeris Epigraphica ”’ ; 
and Messrs. C. Smith and F. Ll. Griffith, of 
the British Museum, describe an early Graeco- 
Egyptian bilingual dedication. Finally, we 
have, with two other translations, a rendering 
of ‘‘ Rose Aylmer ” into Greek elegiacs, by Mr. 
C. E. 8. Headlam. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Mancuester Goetue Socrery.—(Saturday, Jan. 31.) 


PrincipaL A. W. Warp, president, in the chair. 
—Before a numerous audience of members and 
friends, Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont ’’ 
was successfully rendered by friends of the society, 
the connecting text by Bernays being read by the 
Rev. T. Quenzer. The president, in an intro- 
ductory address, after remarking on the slow 
elaboration of ‘‘ Egmont’? by Goethe and on its 
adaptation in 1795, seven years after its first 
performance, by Schiller, dwelt on two points of 
view suggested by the drama: (1) Goethe’s treat- 
ment of the historical groundwork, and (2) his 
presentment of the character of Egmont. The 
lecturer thought it probable that Goethe was 
attracted by the personality of Egmont rather 
than by the historical movement of the revolt of 
the Netherlands. Although the drama breathes 
throughout the deep aversion to a cruel despotism 
which in Goethe, as he himrelf remarked to 
Eckermann, was quite compatible with dislike of 
the French Revolution, there is in it no hint as to 
the duty of active resistance except in the seeming 
quibbles of the pettifogger Vansen, and in the 
desperate ecstasy of Clarchen. Goethe derived 
his material mainly from the old authorities which 
served Schiller shortly afterwards in his historical 
essay, Der Abfall der Niederlande, especially from 








Strada, a Roman Jesuit, tte conscientious writer 
of a History of the Insurrection, ‘‘after the 
manner’’ of Tacitus and Sallust. From Strada 
are taken many of Goethe’s details, such as the 
account of the image-breakers in Flanders, Alva’s 
jealousy of the Princess-Regent, the inimitable 
description of Margaret of Parma which Egmont 
gives to Cliirchen. The figure of Alva’s son, 
Ferdinand, and his attempt to save Egmont, 
though not taken from Strada, are historical. 
In his general treatment of his theme Goethe 
seized upon the essential character of the move- 
ment, conveying the true historical notion that the 
causes of the outbreak lay in the tyranny of 
Philip IT.’s religious decrees and the fear of further 
oppression, while the subsequent chastisement of 
Alva’s rule, in its turn, caused the prolonged 
struggle that followed. Not quite so easily as this 
historical framework does the historical Egmont 
accommodate himself to Goethe’s hero. Strada, 
indeed, in his comparison of Egmont and Orange, 
recalls Goethe’s characterisation of the two men 
in the famous scene of the second act. ‘‘ Egmont,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ was a manof gay, open, and self-confident 
mind ; the disposition of Orange was sombre, in- 
scrutable, evasive. The former gained praise by his 
readiness of resource; but in the latter it was 
possible to put trust. Egmont was an Ajax, 
stronger in the field than in council; Orange a 
Ulysses, readier to contend indoors in debate than 
abroad in arms. . And to complete the 
unlikeness, Egmont was a man of extremely 
handsome features, strong-limbed, and full of 
dignity of aspect ; Orange had a spare face, a bald 
head, and a sallow complexion. Both stood high 
above all others in the people’s esteem, only that 
men loved Egmont, but Orange they worshipped.”’ 
The truth is that Lamoral Count Egmont, Prince 
of Gavre, was, certain military gifts and courtly 
graces apart, a very ordinary man. He accompanied 
Charles V. as a lad on his African expedition, 
married a Bavarian princess, was made a Knight of 
the Golden Fleece, fought at the siege of Metz, 
and in 1854 headed the embassy to Queen Mary 
of England. In the ensuing war with France he 
held a high command, and gained the devotion of 
the army and the enthusiastic love of his people by 
the victories of St. Quentin and Gravelines. His 
pride and his grandeur, his extravagance and his 
joyous disposition, his pre-eminence in all manly 
exercises, blinded men to the fact that behind all 
these lay a disposition weak as wax, anda character 
unstable as water. Cardinal Granvella, the real 
author of Philip’s policy in the Netherland, found 
out the true Egmont, and by a pregnant metaphor 
designated him as the friend of smoke. After join- 
ing Orange in the protestations against Granvella’s 
policy addressed to the king, Egmont undertook 
an embassy to Spain, in which he allowed Philip’s 
affability and promises of favours to blind him 
to his unyielding firmness of purpose in all 
matters of real importance. Towards the con- 
federation of the nobles he maintained a doubtful 
attitude, and after the disturbances of the image- 
breakers, restored order in Flanders with merciless 
severity. But it was too late to avert his fate; 
he had already been doomed to destruction, with 
Orange, Hoorne, and other leaders of the nobility, 
before Alva’s army began its northward march. A 
eulogistic letter from the king and Alva’s courtesies 
lulled him into security ; and, in spite of repeated 
warnings, he did not dare to fly. .So he was 
caught easily ; and hoping to the last through the 
dreary months of imprisonment, unresigned to his 
fate even on the scaffold, he died a martyr in spite 
of himself. This is the Egmont of history, but it 
is not Goethe’s Egmont. Goethe’s purpose is to 
exhibit his hero in the buoyant springtide of life ; 
and this conception a figure like Cliirchen could 
alone render complete. For him Egmont is a 
soldier crowned by victory, and a great noble 
whose voice carries weight in affairs of state; but 
first, and above all, he is the bright and genial 
child of nature, beloved of all—a man who leads 
his life with self-confidence and trust in human 
nature. He must be a patriot; for he is in 
instinctive sympathy with his people, whose sons 
he has led to battle, and whose cause he has 
espoused against the oppression of the foreigners. 
His statesmanship may fail as compared with that 
of an Orange ; but if he knows not how to preserve 
his life for his country, he knows how to benefit 
her by his death. 





New Suaxsrere Socrety.—(Friday, Feb. 13.) 


Dr. F. J. Furntvati in the chair.—Miss Grace 
Latham read a paper on “‘ Julia, Silvia, Hero, and 
Viola,’’ comparing Shakspere’s treatment of these 
characters. Julia, in ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’”’ is the first of his complex studies of 
women. It is written in disjointed parts and 
many styles, beginning with brilliant comedy of 
intrigue, each scene developing different qualities 
to the exclusion of others, so that we are given the 
impression of many, instead of one person. Silvia 
is simpler and more consistent, but wanting in 
the detail of his later works. She is the strong, 
self-sustained, as Julia is the weak woman, 
needing support; and they form the starting- 
point of two of Shakspere’s principal feminine 
types. Hero is an over-disciplined example of the 
second of these. Her training has been an external 
tyranny, not an educating process carried on 
with the active co-operation of her will. Hence 
her power of independent action and self-assertion 
is gone. She fails in the great crisis of her life, 
and Don John’s slander triumphs for the time. 
Hero is also a specimen of a character chiefly 
displayed through hints and indications, whose 
dramatic capabilities lie more in the situations 
given to it than in any strength or brilliancy of its 
own. Viola has the strong passion of Julia and 
the nervous timidity of Hero, with a power of 
endurance all herown. Her faculties have been 
developed and harmonised by a discipline carried 
to the farthest possible point by her own indomit- 
able will. Infinitely complex though this character 
is, no part is elaborated at the expense of the rest, 
the dominant qualities running right through it, 
no matter how much the style of writing may be 
changed. Miss Latham also pointed out the ex- 
treme difficulty of this character, arising from its 
subtlety. The reader is tempted to lay too much 
stress on its poetry, the actress on its comedy ; and 
it is necessary to avoid this—te draw a line between 
Viola, the romantic, passionate, poetic woman, 
and Cesario, the fashionable spoilt page, the real 
and the assumed characters, which form the 
dramatic side of the part. Associated with these 
is the soul-life of the tender-hearted, thoughtful 
girl, not forcible enough to bear alone the weight 
of the piece as a heroine must do, but adding 
greatly to the beauty of the part, its interest and 
value as a study of an ideal woman. 


Ruskin Socrety.—(Friday, Feb. 13.) 


Tue Rev. J. P. Fauntnorrg, in the chair.—Mr. 
Henry E. West read a paper on ‘‘Some Views of 
Art according to Ruskin, and otherwise,’? which 
subject he approached from a lay standpoint as 
one who, while admiring the beauty of Ruskin’s 
teaching, saw room in the world for widely 
divergent theories of art. The views expressed by 
the great English art critic could not be too much 
studied in the light oftruth to nature and apprecia- 
tion of beauty. To make all handicraft noble by set- 
ting up an ideal of beauty, to endeavour to bring 
beauty into the lives of all men and women, to 
make art and life go hand in hand: such is 
Ruskin’s creed and his practice. In art, however, 
there is room for teachers who do not use the same 
methods; andenergy, force, passion, have their parts 
to play—like life, they must be viewed as parts 
ofa whole. We shall not quarrel with realism, if it is 
picturesque, nor banish the classic, because it has 
not been a sufficiently good customer of the tailor 
or the draper. Just as in the poetic artist we 
prize that passionate love of nature, undisciplined ; 
but firing our hearts at once, as in Swinburne, 
twenty times more than the declamatory morality 
of Cowper, so many of us must welcome creative 
art, free but divine, though its language be not 
that of the pulpit In fine, art of all kinds is wide 
—wideas humanity—and should not be narrowed in 
the interests of any one virtue, but to the inter- 
preter of nature, one touch of which makes the 
whole world kin.—A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Robjobns, Viney, Peartree, Southey, and 
the chairman took part. 
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Manual of Archaeology. By Talfourd Ely. 

(Grevel.) 

A Manvat of Archaeology is much needed. 
Mr. Ely’s book has, however, no claim 
to be called by such a title. It is not 
a Manual of Archaeology, but an Introdue- 
tion to the Study of Greek Sculpture, a 
subject with which Mr. Ely is manifestly 
familiar, and which he treats, if not with 
much insight, yet with sufficient and com- 
mendable erudition. Unfortunately, to jus- 
tify the unjustifiable title he has chosen, he 
has been induced to devote nearly half his 
space to a superficial discussion of matters 
with which he has only a second-hand 
acquaintance, while whole regions of archaeo- 
logical science are left untouched. 

In his own department the merits of the 
book are so considerable that no greater 
service can be rendered to the author 
than to point out, in a friendly spirit, 
the shortcomings which should be remedied 
in future editions. In a book advertised 
as a Manual of Archaeology, we are 
entitled to expect that some account 
should he given of the results of the 
recent archaeological surveys of France, 
Palestine, and India, of Jain temples, of 
Buddhist caves, and of the archaeological 
treasures of Burma, China, Japan, Yucatan, 
Mexico, and Peru. Coming nearer home, 
the catacombs of Rome and the unique col- 
lection in the Lateran Museum of Christian 
Archaeology should not be left unnoticed ; 
something should be said of Gnostic 
gems, of Scandinavian and Irish broaches, 
of Celtic crosiers, bells, and reliquaries ; 
of the so-called Runie crosses, and the 
sculptured stones of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Northumbria; of monumental _ brasses, 
armour, painted glass, and of the contents of 
such collections as the Griine Gewélbe at 
Dresden, the Cluny Museum at Paris, and 
the Arsenal at Venice. 

To Roman archaeology, one of the two 
main departments to which Mr. Ely promises 
to give special attention, he should have 
allotted more than three pages, one of which 
is occupied by certain familiar lines of poetry 
which have nothing todo with Roman art, and 
by a superfluous “ illustration” which fills 
half a page, but is not even described in the 
text. Only two lines are devoted to amphi- 
theatres, baths, aqueducts, triumphal arches 
and columns; while such characteristic works 
of Roman magnificence and style as the 
Pantheon, the theatre of Marcellus, the 
baths of Diocletian, and the Antonine 
column are left unmentioned. Even this 
superficial sketch of Roman arclragology 
is inexact; the Tabularium, built in*78 B.c., 
being classed with the Servian walls as 
belonging to the very earliest epoch, while 
the substructures of the Palatine, which do 
belong to this period, are not mentioned. 

The vast subject of Prehistoric Archae- 
ology occupies less than six pages of text. 
The lake-dwellings are dismissed in eight 
lines, kitchen-middens in four, barrows in 
one, nurhags in another. Brief as is this 
summary, Mr. Ely has contrived to say 
enough to make it possible to gauge the 
timitations of his knowledge. ‘Thus, all 
he lake-dwellings are assigned to the 








Neolithic age; whereas most of them be- 
long to the age of bronze, and several 
come down to that of iron. We are 
told that the Neolithic implements were 
‘‘often of jade,” whereas jade, and even 
jadeite, is extremely rare. Cromlechs and 
Dolmens are assumed to be identical, despite 
the convenient distinction laid down by the 
French archaeologists, and now generally 
adopted. 

It would have been wiser to have omitted 
the chapter on Egyptian archaeology, which 
is superficial and inadequate, displaying no 
first-hand acquaintance with the subject, but 
mainly compiled from Maspero, with the 
introduction of a few inaccurate statements, 
which a real knowledge of the subject 
would have made impossible. Thus, a plan, 
taken from Maspero, of the most perfect of 
the group of temples at Karnak, is labelled 
“Plan of the Temple at Khonsu,” as if 
Khonsu had been a place instead of being 
the name of the moon-god in the great 
Theban triad. And yet Mr. Ely boasts in 
his Preface that “ accuracy of detail has 
been conscientiously attempted.” This 
makes it the more necessary to give a 
few more instances of similar slips. Mr. 
Ely gives Maspero as his authority for 
the statement that the Hittite “‘ language 
was much in vogue in the fashionable world 
of Egypt.” Turning up the reference to 
Maspero, which is given in a note, it appears 
that Mr. Ely has misunderstood his own 
authority. Maspero, after speaking of the 
Hittites, goes on to mention “ the dialects 
of Syria,” and enumerates as a proof of 
Semitic influences anumber of purely Semitic 
words which appear in the records of the 
XIXth Dynasty. Mr. Ely can hardly have 
supposed that biblical Hebrew was the lan- 
guage spoken by the Hittites, and he should 
have been able to recognise ordinary Ilebrew 
words. 

More excuse may be made for the un- 
guarded repetition of Maspero’s statement 
that, in the human-headed sphinxes of the 
Ilyksos period, found at Tanis, ‘the nose 
is aquiline and depressed at the tip.” If 
Mr. Ely had examined the three Hyksos 
sphinxes in the ci-devant Boulag museum 
he might have discovere.. that in two cases 
these aquiline noses are modern restorations, 
so modelled in conformity with the now 
exploded theory that the Hyksos were 
eagle-nosed Semitic Bedouins. The nose of 
the third sphinx, which has fortunately 
escaped mutilation, is, however, of a wholly 
different type, tip-turned, flat, broad, and 
stumpy. 

Far too sweeping is the statement that 
“till Roman times the ancient world 





is for us in great part a blank.” Even 
leaving Herodotus and the Old Testament 
out of account, it may be affirmed that we 
have more authentic knowledge of the early 
history of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia 


| 





than of the early history of Rome. The 
greater monuments of Thebes, their wall- 
faces forming a picture gallery of the Asiatic 
exploits of Egyptian monarchs, are.all older | 
than the Exodus, the account of the cam- 
paign of Shishak against Rehoboam seem- 
ing quite modern in comparison with the 
records which surround it. It might be said 


| that the monumental history which is re- 


corded on the Theban walls ended centuries 
before any authentic history of Rome begins. 
So also the monumental history of Nineveh 
and the records in her libraries cease at 
about the date assigned to the foundation of 
Rome. 

Mr. Ely devotes a whole chapter to the 
art of Judaea, about which even specialists 
know next to nothing, and about which he 
necessarily knows still less. Thus, he informs 
us that “the exact form of the seven- 
branched candlestick was hotly disputed, 
till it occurred to some of the disputants 
to notice its image on the arch of Titus.” 
This sneer is wholly undeserved. Reland, 
the earliest writer on the subject, in 
his book De Spoliis Templi, which was pub- 
lished in 1716, engraves prominently the 
representation of the candlestick from the 
Arch of Titus, and bases his whole argument 
upon it. The discussion among “ the dis- 
putants ” to which Mr. Ely apparently refers 
turned merely on the point how far the 
descriptions given by Josephus and in the 
Talmud could be reconciled with the repre- 
sentation on the Arch. 

The account of the discoveries at Jeru- 
salem is confusing and confused. We are 
told that the substructures of the Haram 
‘‘unearthed by English explorers” prove 
that ‘‘the architecture of the Temple was 
essentially Egyptian in character.” Yet, in 
spite of its Egyptian character, this massive 
masonry is referred to “the Tyrian artists 
who in B.c. 1013 began the building of 
Solomon’s Temple.” Mr. Ely might have 
known that De Sauley’s crude opinions have 
long been overthrown, the drafted masonry 
of these substructures, by comparison with 
the remains of the palace erected by Hyr- 
canus at "Arik el Emir being proved not to 
be older than 176 3.c., and almost certainly 
of Herodian age, the influence being Greek 
and not Egyptian. 

Among the existing remains of Solomon’s 
work Mr. Ely includes ‘‘ the eastern portico 
long known as Solomon’s Porch.” There 
are no existing traces of any such building. 
When the Crusaders reached Jerusalem they 
found the ruins of Justinian’s Church of St. 
Mary, which was completed in 532 .p., to 
whichruins they gave the names of Solomon’s 
Temple and Solomon’s Porch. The nave of 
the church was widened and enlarged by the 
Crusaders, and is now known as the Mosque 
el Aksa. Another portion of the ruins of 
Justinian’s Church was supposed by the Cru- 
saders to be the Solomon’s Porch of the New 
Testament, a porch which Josephus, follow- 
ing the popular legend, erroneously attri- 
buted to Solomon. We are next informed 
that the ‘‘ Egyptian monolith” near Siloam 
has been referred to Solomon’s age. This 
information is given on the authority of 
Lenormant, who tock it from De Sauley. 
It is another of De Saulcy’s dreams, the 
curved cornice, which suggested the idea of 
an Egyptian origin, being also found in the 
so-called Tomb of Absolom, which is Graeco- 
Roman in style. This ‘“ Egyptian mono- 
lith,” instead of being the oldest tomb 


jnear Jerusalem, as Mr. Ely, following 


the dangerous guidance of Lenormant, 
affirms, is now believed to be somewhat 
later than the tomb of the Beni Hezir, 
which, with its Doric columns and triglyphs, 
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is not older than the first century s.c. If 
Mr. Ely had consulted the publications of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, which have 
dissipated so many of the old illusions, 
instead of following the obsolete conjectures 
of De Sauley and Lenormant, he would 
have avoided these and other errors. 

The account of the Moabite Stone is not 
so accurate as could be wished. It is not, 
as we are told, the oldest inscription in 
Phoenician characters, one of the Baal 
Lebanon inscriptions being considerably 
older. Then we are informed that “ the 
villagers split the stone into fragments, 
and each pocketed one.” The larger frag- 
ments in the Louvre are too massive to 
be “pocketed”; and the fragments were 
not pocketed by each villager, but were 
distributed among the different families of 
the tribe as charms to be placed in their 
granaries, in order to serve as blessings on 
the corn. In the account given of the in- 
scription Mr. Ely confuses Mesha’s own 
statements with the narrative contained in 
the Book of Kings. Mr. Ely says the in- 
scription ‘tells of the deeds of Mesha 
against Omri, Ahab, and Ahaziah”’; whereas 
the inscription only mentions Omri and his 
son, while the name of Ahaziah, introduced 
from the Book of Kings, should rather have 
been Jehoram. 

The Eshmunazar Sarcophagus, we are 
told, ‘‘ shows by its inscriptions that it was 
appropriated from an Egyptian owner. 
This is not stated or shown in either of the 
two well-known inscriptions; though the sar- 
cophagus is in the Egyptian style, and was 
probably made in Egypt. Mariette fancied 
that he saw on the base traces of hiero- 
glyphics; which no one has been able to 
decipher, and no one but himself to see. 
But the position assigned to them shows that 
they cannot be records of any earlier appro- 
priation, although, if they exist, it is possible 
they may be the trade-mark of the maker 
or the exporter. 

The chapter on Etruscan archaeology is 
meagre, and, to some extent, obsolete. 'Il'hus 
we are told that “ the Etruscans have carved 
their writings on their tombs, but all efforts 
to interpret their meaning have as yet 
proved fruitless.” This statement might 
have passed muster twenty years ago. Now, 
however, thanks chiefly to the labours of 
Deecke and Pauli, the grammatical suffixes 
have been detected, and the common recur- 
rent words have been determined, so that 
most of the mortuary inscriptions can be 
read with certainty. 

The statement, that on ‘“‘ Etruscan mirrors 
the letters of inscriptions are always Etrus- 
can and not Greek,” is misleading. The 
Etruscan was an old Greek alphabet of the 
Chalcidian type, and on some mirrors—for 
example, on the famous Patera Caspiana, 
representing the birth of Minerva, which is 
proved to be Etruscan by the Etruscan 
names of the deities, every one of the twenty 
letters is of the Chalcidian type. 

It is pleasant to be able to praise almost 
unreservedly that portion of the volume 
which deals with Greek art. Here Mr. 
Ely is evidently at home; and the descrip- 
tions of statues and buildings have been 
compiled with considerable pains, exhibiting 
the merits as well as the defects of the school 





in which the writer has been trained. More 
attention is paid to details than to principles. 
The cardinal principle of the evolution of type 
has not been fully grasped. Thus, the stages 
by which the later types of Aphrodite were 
gradually evolved from that of the Cypriote 
Astarte are not worked out. Though the 
evolution of the Greek temple from a 
wooden structure is fully admitted, we 
have the contradictory suggestion that 
the horizontal lintel, the Doric column, 
and the arrangement of the temple may 
have been borrowed by the Greek architects 
from Egyptian temples or the rock-cut 
tombs at Beni Hassan. A brief account is 
given of Lydian architecture, while that of 

yeia, which throws so much light on the 
evolution of the Greek temple, is not 
described. 

Mr. Ely essays to adopt the affected 
spelling of Greek names now in fashion, 
forgetful of the fact that the alphabet he 
uses is that of Italy and not of Greece ; and 
like those whose example he follows, he is 
necessarily inconsistent. He writes Cyrus 
and Croesus. Why, then, Dareios; or, if 
he must needs be pedantic, why not 
Daryavush? If Themistokles, then why 
Sophocles? If Hephaistos, Heraion, and 
Polykleitos, why Mycenae and Viraeus? 
Dioskuri, Paeonios, Dionysos, and Hymettos 
are mere mongrels—neither one thing nor 
the other. 

Each chapter is headed in somewhat pro- 
fessorial style with a list of ‘‘ books recom- 
mended.” Books obsolete or untrustworthy 
are sometimes “‘ recommended,” while indis- 
pensable works are omitted. The publica- 
tions of the Palestine Exploration Fund are 
not recommended. Semitic epigraphy is 
treated without reference to the Corpus or 
even to Schréder. For Rome and Etruria 
Martha’s Manual, a very second-rate book, 
is recommended, and Otto Richter and 
Fabretti are passed over. As to prehistoric 
archaeology no mention is made of the in- 
dispensable works of Cartailhac, De Mor- 
tillet, Nilsson, and Anderson. 

The book is advertised as containing 114 
illustrations. The illustrations are there, 
most of them good, a few indifferent. 
Many are old friends, borrowed without 
acknowledgment; and in several cases, in- 
stead of the illustrations being engraved to 
illustrate the text, the text seems to have 
been written up to fit illustrations that were 
available. 

Full credit should be given to the pub- 
lishers for the way in which the book has 
been got up, type and paper leaving nothing 
to be desired; but they should have pro- 
tested against the misleading title. A 
Manual of Archaeology in 258 pages of 
large type is an impossibility. Such a task 
is not within the compass of any single 





scholar. Like Dr. Ivan Miiller’s Handbuch or | 
Roscher’s Levicon, it could only be accom- | 
plished by the associated labours of many | 
specialists. Even compilation from popu'ar 
French manuals requires an amount of | 
independent knowledge, ranging over such | 
a wide field, that no one man is likely 
to possess it. Mr. Ely, therefore, should | 
not be blamed so much for having neces- 
sarily failed, as for having essayed a task 
on the face of it impossible. At the same 


time, he deserves to be thanked for having 
given us several really valuable chapters on 
a department of archaeology of which he is 
fully competent to treat. It is unfortunate. 
that the high level attained in these chapters 
throws into relief the deficiencies of the 
rest. If the whole book, like some parts 
of it, had been merely a popular and sloppy 
compilation, it might have been judged by 
an altogether different standard; but, if 
one-half of a book appeals to scholars, and 
the other half only to the ‘‘ general reader,” 
it would be a poor compliment to the author 
not to place him in the higher category, and 
to require throughout the knowledge and 
minute accuracy which we are entitled to 
demand from experts. 
Isaac Taytor. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AN exhibition of drawings acquired for the 
British Museum during the last seven years or so 
has been arranged in the casez recently occupied 
by the Japanese drawings. it will be opened 
early next month. 


Tue Earl of Carlisle has been elected an hon. 
member of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours; Mr. Charles Robertson a mem- 
ber; and Messrs. Charles E. Fripp, E. R. 
Hughes, and Thomas M. Rooke, associates. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include a 
collection of prints illustrative of the French 
revival of etching, at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in Savile-row ; and a series of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. Charles J. Watson, entitled 
‘Through Normandy,” at Mr. Robert Dun- 
thorne’s, in Vigo-street. 

THE series of articles on ‘‘ Nottinghamshire 
Crosses,” which were contributed by Mr. A. 
Stapleton to the Antiyuary during 1887-9, have 
been re-written. They are to be reprinted in 
the Mansfield Advertiser, after which 100 copies 
will be published in book-form. 


The second general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present session will be held at 
22, Albemarle-street on Monday, February 23, 
at 5 p.m., when the following papers will be 
read: ‘‘The Life and Work of Dr. Schlie- 
mann,” by Prof. Perey Gardner; and ‘The 
Erechtheum,” by R. W. Schultz. 


THE committee of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, 
having obtained permission from the Egyptian 
Government to undertake the repair ot the 
Great Temple of Karnak, has decided to appro- 
priate £500 towards that purpose, and also to 
issue an appeal for subscriptions to a special 
fund. The work will be entrusted to the Public 
Works Department, of which Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrieff is chief; and it will be carried out 
under the personal supervision of Col. Ross, in 
consultation with Grand Bey, the architect to 
the department. The hon. treasurer of the 
special fund is Mr. F, G. Hilton Price, of Child’s 
Bank, Temple Bar. 

WE quote the following from the Cairo corre- 
spondent of the Z'imes :— 

** Further details about the recent discovery of 
antiquities at Luxor state that three galleries have 
been opened, situated at the bottom of a shaft 45ft. 


| @eep. One gallery was found to be empty; the 


others contained 152 mummies intact, of which 
149 are of the XXth and two of the XIXth 
Dynasty. ‘There have also been found 110 cases 
containing statuettes and votive offerings, 77 
papyri, and statues of Isis, Nepthis, and Osiris, 
and also large quantities of other valuable 
treasures. The entire find has been loaded with- 
out injury into barges for transport to Cairo, after 


| being catalogued by M. Grébaut ”’ 


c 
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MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
Tu second of Seiior Albeniz’s series of concerts 
took place at St. James’s Hall last Thursday | 
week. The reading of the Schubert Trio in | 
B flat was somewhat sentimental, while that 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor by the 
concert-giver was tame and unpoetical. Senor 
Albeniz was far more successful in a Scarlatti 
piece which he gave by way of encore. Seior 
Arbos, the new Spanish violinist, played two 
solos: the Adagio from Spohr’s ninth Concerto | 
and Bach’s Fugue in G minor. His intonation 
is good and his technique sound, end, more- | 
over, he is a highly intelligent artist. Miss | 
Marguerite Hall and Mr. Courtice Pounds were | 
the vocalists. 

On the evening of the same day Mr. Henschel | 
gave his fifth Symphony concert, and the date | 
(February 12) being so close to the anniversary | 
of Wagner’s death, the programme was almost 
entirely devoted to the works of that master. | 
The performance of the ‘‘ Meistersinger ” | 
Overture was not altogether a happy one, but | 
the ‘‘ Parsifal”’ Prelude, with exception of the | 
** Faith”’ phrase for brass, went remarkably well. | 
The “Ride of the Valkyries” makes a good | 
closing piece, but should not have come after the 
solemn Prelude. Herr Richter has sometimes 
followed with a Liszt ‘‘ Rhapsody.” This is | 


quite as bad, though perhaps not so cruel as | 
to kill Wagner with Wagner. One of the great | 
attractions of the evening was the Monologue | 
and Duet from the second act of the ‘* Meister- | 
singer.” Mr. and Mrs. Henschel sang with 

great charm and dramatic feeling, and the 

orchestra for this excerpt was under the in- | 
telligent guidance of Mr. Hollander. The | 
performance of the ‘ Eroica”’ left something | 
to desire. The opening movement, however, 

was interpreted with much power. The hall | 
was crowded. | 
The Crystal Palace Concerts recommenced | 
last Saturday afternoon, when Herr Stavenhagen | 
gave a crisp rendering of Beethoven’s piano- | 


/evening was the 


orchestral works of this master. The pro- 
gramme included Miss _ Ellicott’s clever 
Dramatic Overture, written for the Gloucester 
Festival of 1886, and Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen” 
Suite. Mme. Fanny Moody and Mr. C. Man- 
ners were successful as the vocalists. 

Mr. Augustus Harris gave the first of his 
‘‘Lenten Oratorios”’ at Covent-garden Theatre 
on Saturday. The work chosen for this opening 
** Elijah.” The experi- 
ment is a novel and _ interesting one, 
and seems likely to succeed. The band and 
chorus, six hundred in number, were excellent ; 
but the tenors and basses were so placed that 
their voices did not come out well, and, besides, 
the conductor (Mr. A. Randegger) did not have 
them under perfect control. The performance 
was a good one. The principal vocalists were 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss M. Mackenzie, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills. The last- 
named sang the ‘ Prophet”’ music with more 
vigour than at the Jast performance of the 
Oratorio at the Albert Hall. There was a very 


| large audience. 


Beethoven’s Quertet in E minor (Op. 59, 
No. 2) was finely interpreted at the Popular 
Concert on Monday evening by Messrs. 
Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti. M. Max 

auer was the pianist, and in his solo, Rhein- 
berger’s Toccata (Op. 12), displayed skill and 
intelligence. There is more science than in- 


_spiration in this clever piece; and the pianist, 


perhaps, pleased the audience better in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Andante favori,’”’ which he gave 
by way of encore, and with much taste. The 
programme included Spohr’s ‘‘ Larghetto and 
Rondo” (Op. 67, No. 2) for two violins, 
played by Messrs. Joachim and Straus. Mr. 
Hirwen Jones was the vocalist. 

Mr. Max Pauer gave a pianoforte recital at 
Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon. His 
performance of Bach’s interesting Toccata and 
Fugue in F sharp minor was excellent. He 
also deserves much praise for his intelligent and 
expressive reading of Beecthoven’s poetical 
Sonata in E (Op. 109), although the theme of 


forte Concerto in B fiat. Though published as | the last movement was taken at a little too 
No. 2, it was actually written before the one | slow a rate. In two of Schumann’s “ Paga- 
in C, known as No. 1. As in most of | nini” Studies, in Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
the composer's early works, the influence of | Fugue in F minor, and in an Etude in F by the 
Mozart here makes itself strongly felt; but the | same master, Mr. Pauer showed off his fine 
music is decidedly bright and pleasing, and | technique to immense advantage. But he was 
it is strange that the work has not been | not so successful in Grieg’s Ballade in G minor ; 
heard at the Palace since it was played | for he has not yet caught the wayward spirit 
here by Mr. Franklin Taylor in 1870, The per- | of the Scandinavian composer. The programme 
formance of Schumann’s D minor Symphony, | also included pieces by Rubinstein and Liszt, 


under Mr. Manns’s direction, was superb; it | 
is only here that full justice is done to the | 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST. 


HE GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 


and ‘‘ Walzer” by the concert-giver. 
J. S. SuEDLOCK. 


LADY DELMAR. i vol. By Thomas Terrell ! . ‘Australian Adventure. By W. CARLTON DAWE, Author of 


and T. L. WHITE. This exciting story of London life has already 
been dramatised by Mr. Sydney Grundy. Haudsomely bound in 


ecurlet cloth. 354 pp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By 


ALBERT KEVILL-DAVIES. A vivid and piquant story of 
American life in London, 

he NcoTsMAN says :—"* Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived 
. \ very clever sensational melodrama.” 

The Evexixe News ano Post says:—“‘A_ capital exposé of the 
American invasion of England by young ladies in search of husbands 
amongst the scions of our nobility. Throughout the whole three 
volumes there is not a single dull chapter.” 

The Figaro says :—“ It is both clever and original, and treats with 
conspicuous ability a topic which is discussed with avidity on both 
sides of the Atlantic.” : 

The Sunpay Times says :—“ Few better novels than this have been 


published lately. 
HOLLY. 2 vols. By Nomad, Author of 


“The Railway Foundling,” “ The Milroys,” &e, , 

In speaking of this author's last work, “The Railway Founding,” 
the Damy TeLecrarn says:—“ It is a story that must be read to be 
understood. There is vivacity and adventure in it, and, good as the 
authoress’s previous work, *'T 
say this is better.” : 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ The readers among whom ‘The Railway 
Foundling *‘ and *The Milroys’ have been popular novels will probably 
he charmed with Nomad’s new work of fiction. * Molly’ is as lively | 
and artless, as light and readable, as its predecessors.” 


THE BLACK DROP. By Hum? Nisbet, | 
| 


Author of * Bail Up,” &. Extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ALWAYS in the WAY. By T. J. Jeans, | 
Author of “The Tommiebeg Shootings,” with nine Full-Page | 
Illustrations by Finch Mason, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | 


RITHERDON’S GRANGE. By Saumaurez 


pe HAVILLAND, Author of ‘ Strange Clients,’ &c. Picture bds, 2s, | 


he Milroys,’ was, it is not too much to 


“Zantha,” &. With eight full-page Mlustrations by Hume 


Nishet. ‘ . P 
Morxixe Post: “A welcome addition to the fiction treating of ‘The 


Great Lone Land of Australia,’ the effect of which is increased by Mr. 


Hume Nisbet's numerous illustrations. a 

Scunpay Tres; “ A very strong and well-written story of Australian 
life, told with a swing and ‘go’ which make it very entertaining 
reading.” ua 

Scotsman: “A clever and entertaining narrative of_ travelling 
adventures in the unknown interior of Australia. Mr. Dawes in- 


| ventive talent is lively, and his literary faculty genuine.” Extra 


cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s. 


THE PRISONER of CHILOANE. By Wallis 
MACKAY, With 80 Illustrations by the Author. 

The Wortp says: “ A brightiy written book.” 

Moxsixoe Post : “ Bright and attractive.” 

pa Sarcerpay Review: “Mr. Mackay is as good with pencil as 
with pen.” 

The Scotsman: “ Written ina bright spirited style, and the illus- 
trations are full of fun and movement.” 

The Srecrator: “ Much that is worth reading in Mr, Mackay’s 
book.” Foolseap quarto, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled 


edges, 7s. 6d. 
A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE. By. F. 0. 
PHILLIPS, Author of “ As in a Looking Glass,” and C. J. WILLS, 
Author of “In the Land of the Lion and Sun.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, beautifully 


bound, with gilt top, 6s. 


THE ROMANCE of a LAWN TENNIS 
TOURNAMENT. By Lady DUNBOYNE, Author of “ Thro’ 
Shine and Shower,” &c, x charming story of country life 
Picture cover, 1s. 

THE TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. 
— Author of “ Rogues,” “ Agatha’s Quest,” &c. Limp 
cloth, 1s, 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18, New Buivce Srxzer, E.C. 





F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I 


By Mrs. Houstoun.—_THE WAY SHE 


WON HIM. By the Author of 


“Recommended to Mercy,’’ 
“Sink or Swim?” ‘‘ Barbara’s 
Warning,” &. 2vols. (At all 
Libraries.) 

IL 


By Mrs. Hungerford APRIL’S LADY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ 
** A Life’s Remorse,’’ ‘‘ Her Last 
Throw,” &c. 3 vols. (At all 
Libraries.) 

** Joyce Kavanagh, a bright, good creature, quite worthy of 
the author of ‘ Molly Bawn’...... some very pretty love-making 
.... Mrs. Hungerford’s agreeable tale.””—.Athenaeum. 

“Another good piece of fiction ....a story in which the 
authoress of ‘Molly Bawn’ shows herself at nearly her best. 
In addition to always writing with ‘ go,’ she possesses the gift 
of investing her characters with flesh and blood. The interest 
of the tale is sustained from the first page to the last.” 

The People. 

“Mrs. Hungerford’s stories are always entertaining...... 
amusing. .... Not a prettier little heiress ever came out of 
Ireland than Joyce Kavanagh, and the story of her loves is 
told in the authoress’s liveliest styie.””—Publishers’ Circular. 


Til. 


By Hawley Smart._--THE PLUNGER: 
a Turf Tragedyof Fiveand Twenty 
Years Ago. By the Author of 
‘*Breezie Langton,’’ ‘* Long 
Odds,’’ ‘*‘The Outsider,” ‘A 
Black Business.”” 2 vols. (At 
all Libraries.) 
“Tt is written in Hawley Smart’s well-known lively style. 


«eee The story never lets the reader’s attention x, 
Publishers’ Circular. 


“We are glad to see another story from the pen of the 
veteran sporting novelist.””— Bookseller. 

“Captain Hawley Smart’s bright vivacity is more to the 
front than usual in his new work, ‘ The Plunger.’ ”’ 

Morning Post. 

+ oe a bec ay exciting, and free from vulgarity or 
offence as Captain Hawley Smart’s sporting novels usuall 
are...... the author of ‘ The Plunger’ may well Soceneitanantel 
alike upon all that his stories are not, as well as all that they 
are.”—Court Journal, 


IV 


By Annie Thomas.—_THAT AFFAIR! 
(Mus. Penper By the Author of ‘‘Eyre of 
Cvp.ir.) Blendon,”’ ‘‘ Kate Valliant,’’ &c. 

3 vols. (Jmmediately.) 


Vv 


By William Day— TURF CELEBRITIES 
I HAVE KNOWN. By the 


Author of ‘*‘ Reminiscences of the 
Turf,’’ ‘‘The Racehorse in Train- 
ing,’’ &c. With a Portrait of the 
Author. 1 vol., cloth gilt, 16s. 
(Immediately.) 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


By B.L. Farjeon—THE MYSTERY of 


M. FELIX. (New Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Immediately.) 


By Mrs. Alex. Fraser.— DAUGHTERS 


of BELGRAVIA. (New Edition.) In 
picture boards, 2s. (Immediately.) 





NWoTIiCE. 

Serial Tales by Mrs. RB. M. Croker and 
Mrs. Robert Jocelyn commenced in 
“BELGRAVIA,” and Serial Tales by Mrs. 
Oliphant and Curtis Yorke commenced in 
“LONDON SOCIETY,” Magazines for 
January. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovrnampron Srrezr, Srranp, W.C. 
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SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. Uniform with 


““Dawn.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., 


with 16 Full-Page Illustrations by Charles Kerr. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. 


By H. Rider Haggard, 


Anthor of “‘ Allan’s Wife,” ‘‘ Mr. Meeson’s Will,’’ &c. 


POPULAR EDITION OF L. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


B. WALFORD’S S NOVELS, 
cloth extra, price 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece 


engraved in Paris from drawings by Laslett J. Pott. 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. B. Walford. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Pauline,’’ ‘‘ Cousins,’”’ ‘‘ Mr. 


Smith,’’ &e. 


Loxpox: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Brive Srreer, E.C. 








THE IMPERIAL, COLONIAL, AND_ | 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. | 


(SECOND EDITION) JANUARY—MARCH, 1891. 
Tue Paixcipa. Contests oF THIS NuMBER (278 pp., 53 ) ARE :— 
“AN UNI PUREED DOCUMENT REGARDING PERSIA, by 
LOUIS By M. Girard DE RIALLE, Minister 
Piciotentiony. 
PROF. A. VAMBERY on “RUSSIA and NORTHERN ASIA” 
(showing the destruction of native races under Russian rule). 
“ ARGUS”"—THE TRUTH about the JEWS in RUSSIA, gad the 
EVIL EFFECTS of the VISIT of the CAAREWITCH to IND 
“ PERSICUS”"—ON ROADS in PERSIA and the RUSSIAN veto 
on PERSIAN RAILWAYS. 
DR. BELLEW, C.S.L, on AFGHANISTAN, PAST and PRESENT. 
SENATOR BONGIII on THE HISTORY of ITALY in AFRICA. 
A PORTUGUESE OFFICIAL” on PORTUGAL and ENGLAND 
pao IPAL HERVEY on A SCHEME of IMPERIAL (FEDERA- 
TION. (1,000 Reprints have been ordered of this and other articles), 
SIR PATRICK COLQUHOUN and WASSA PASHA (Governor of the 
Lebanon) on “ THE PELASGI, and their Modern Descendants.” 
H. n the RAJA of YASIN and Dr. LEITNER on “THE LEGENDS, 
ABLES, and SONGS of CHITRAL 
ran PERSIAN AMBASSADOR—“ THE MUHARRAM.” 
NAWAB ABDURRASHID—The PLAY ‘ MAHOMET in ENGLAND,’ | 
and Dr. LEITNER on the ELEGY of HASAN and HUSAIN. 
Together with other inpertont Articles, Correspondence (the Oriental 
Congress and Pandit Rikhi Kesh Shastri on Professor Max Miiller), 
Summary of Events, Reviews, survey of Philology and Ethnography, 
Oriental Examinations, &c , 
Apply to the Manacer “ Astatic QvaRTERLY,” OrrentaL Univesity 
Institute, WoKinG. 








Now ready, price Eighteenpence, the Second Number of 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 


Of Theological and Philosophical Literature. 
Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 


The Academy says:—“The Editor's name is a guarantee both for 
learning and for moderation.” 
Church Bells says :—“ Full of interest from beginning to end....The 
Review bids fair to fill an undoubted gap in our ae literature.” 


The Second Number contains eviews by A. H. SAYCE, D.D., 
Principal CAVE, Principal FAIRBAIR Af Princigel SIMON, 
Professors RYLE, A. B. BRUCE, Ne ARC US DODS, IVERAC Ht 
MACALISTER, STEWART, ROBERTS, ROBERTSON, &e. 


The Critical Review is Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription 6s. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. Crarx, 38, George Street. 
London : ‘SiupKry, Hamutroy, Kent, & Co. 


__ To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
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GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
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Lancet— Pure ont very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 





FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 


MARCIA. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘ Thirlby Hall,’ 
‘** Major and Minor, 9 46 My Friend Jim,”’ Xe. ke. 


“ Mr. Norris has the light touch of Thackeray.”—Quarterly Review. 
“This story will certainly increase Mr. Norris’s already high repu* 
tation.’ —Church Bells. 
*A novel by Mr. Norris is pretty certain to be clever and amusing. 
* Marcia’ is a long story to tell, but it does not seem long to read.” 
Saturday Review. 
“* Marcia,’ a pe dasa Cone seni, has few more conscientious 
or successful works of art.”—Scotsi 
ba Marcia’ is exceptionally queen, ‘vigorous, and true, and skilfully 
written.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Mr. Norris has done nothing better than * Marcia.’ ” 
Manchester Guardian. 
a7 | Me urcia’ possesses all that brightness, charm, and distinction of 
ev which have marked Mr. Norris’s previous efforts.” 
Munchester Examiner. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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IRKBECK BAN K, 


uthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THERES per CENT NTEREST allowed on YEPOSITS, repayable 
on deman¢ 
TWO per CENT. on Nears p ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, ond ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMEN T. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank Fessivenomall sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis RAVENscrort, Manager. — 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER outa. OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. RANCIS RaVENscRoFT, Manager. 


EPPS’S ' 
(BREAKFAST) = 


COCOA. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDER, 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 








GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 








MADE SIMPLY WITH 
| BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


8 











for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron— 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, J 
well. 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 3 


“TI have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


FRY & SONS 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gartr. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, R. Purdon, Abingdon, 
Rignold, Thalberg, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, ron Jecks, FE. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 

_ Preceded, at 7.15, by THE L ITTLE SENTINEL. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Jouyx Harr. 
This Evening, at £ 50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Messrs. John Hare, C. Groves, R. Cathcart, 8. 
R. Harding, and Trent; Mesdames Webster, F. Hunter, 
and Kate Rorke. 


_Preceied, at 8, by | DREAM FACES. 


H4Y™: ARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Berernoum-Trer. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Messrs. Tree, ‘Fernandez, Fred Terry, F. Kerr, Allan, C 
Hudson, Robb "Harwood, Batson, and Leith ; Mesdames Rose 
Leclercq, Beatrice Lamb, Horlock, Ayrtoun, E. H. Brooke, 
Adelaide Gunn, Hetheote, and Norreys. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witson Barrett. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, THE LIGHTS 0’ LONDON. 
Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Melford, Cliffe, Elliott, Smith, 
Manning, George Barrett, &e. ; Mesdames ‘Winifred Emery, 
—— Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, - Leigh, &c. 
ded, at 7, by ‘TOM 


PRINCE of walae THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGrr. 

This Evening, at 8.15. MAID MARIAN, 

Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 





‘Brough. 





fee Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
mga Leonard Russell, J. Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
couse. 


Preceded, at 7. 35, by THE GIPSIES. a a a ’ 
pRINCESS’S THEAT E. 


To-night (LAST NIGHT), at 8, 
ANTHONY AND CLEOPATR A. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyty Carrs. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opcra, 
by W. "S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 

THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The e King of Barataria. 


ST: JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee, Leo Lanotry, 
To-night (LAST NIGHT), a 
SUNL 1GHT. “ND SHADOW. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, Ben Webster, 
A. Holles, and Yorke Stephens; Misses Maude Millett, Ada 
Neilson, and Marion Terry 

Followed by THE GAY ‘LOTHARIO. 











TRAND THEATRE, 
At 8.45, Mark meee Sopot ag comedy, 
RNED UP, 


Messrs. Charles 8. Favont Alfred Maltby, John Beau- 
champ, 8S. Barraclough, W. Lugg, R. Nainby; Misses Ma 
Whitty, Annie Goward, Georgie Esmond, Ruth Rutland, 
Emily Dowton. Willie Edouin, in his original character of 
Carraway Bones (the Undertaker). 


MERRY’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Eowarp Terry. 
oe | Evening, at 9.0, A. - Pixero’s three-act Farce, 
cat IN CHANCERY 
Messrs. Edward Terry, Julian Cross, H. Dana, P. Miller, 
F. W. Irish, R. Soutar, G. Belmore ; Mesdames E. Leyshon, 
K. Mills, R. Dearing, Danvers, Armbruster, and A. Yorke. 
At 8.15, MY FRIEND JARLET. 


yp ooo.L Es THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss Frorence M’Kenzir. 
General Manager, Mr. Alfred J. Byde, 
This Evening, at 8.30, OUR REGIMENT. 
Mr. W.8. PENLEY as GUY WARRENER. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by 
A HUSBAND IN CLOVER. 











YAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.30, WOODBARROW FARM. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by THE NOTE OF HAND. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne ; Messrs. B. Gould, C. M. York, F. 
Gillmore, J. 8. Blythe, H. Knight, F. Grove, Ramsey, 
Wheatman, and Fred Thorne; Misses E. Bannister, Emi y 
Thorne, « A. ‘Hill, Cc. _ Owen, Nora Williamson, and Vane. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 
Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing 


stimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. S 


SECOND EDITION, WITH CONSIDERABLE ADDITIONS. 
Just re: uly, crown Svo, paper covers, 1s. net. 


SOCIAL DISEASES and WORSE REMEDIES: Letters to the 


“Times ”’ on Mr. Booth’s Schemes. With a Preface and (reprinted) Introductory Essay. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
THE BISHOP OF RIPON’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
Ready next week, new and cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth 


THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS of RELIGION. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1887. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, Bishep of Ripon, Honorary 4 of 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
SCOTSMAN :—“* We are ‘certainly ‘indebted to Dr. Boyd Carpenter = a work so broad and comprehensive.’ 
BY 


E HE SAME AUTHO | 
TRUTH in TALE: Addresses chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. | 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Ready next week, 8vo, cloth, 16s. j 


TACITUS.—THE HISTORIES. Edited, with Introduction and 


Commentary, by Rev. W. A. SPOONER, M.A., Fe ‘low of New Colle; 5 Oxford. 

*.* This is « more complete edition of the “ Histories” of Tacitus than has yet appeared in English. In the | 
constr uction of the Commentary Mi. Spooner has had pr incipally in mind the needs of Students at the Universiti.s 
qnd in the higher forms of Publie Schools. It witl be found fuller than is usual for school purposes. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERTES. 


HERODOTUS.—BOOK VI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 


by J. STRACHAN, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Ouene’ ‘ollege, Manchester. [Immetiately. 


HERODOTUS.—BOOK VII. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Mrs. MONTAGU BUTLER. Next week. 
* These two volumes, with Mr. Macau day’ s lately published edition of Book TIT., ave the first instalment of a com- 


plete edition of Her vdotus, in scnuvate books, for the use of schools. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S Mz ANU ALS FOR STUDENTS. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. Harald Hoffding, 


Professor at the University of Copenhagen. Translated by M. E. = DES. 

*.* This book is regarded by competent authorities as one of the best Psychological Text- he oks in existence. 
The translator has been perm: ited to vefer in some points of difficulty to Prof. Croom Robertson and Dr. James Ward. 
NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 

Just ready, 2 vols., globe Svo, 12s. 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Christie Murray and 


HENRY HERMAN. 
POPULAR NOVELS BY MR. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Crown S8vo, -_* 3s. Gd. 
AUNT RACHEL. : SCHWARTZ. 
JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. THE WEAKER VESSEL. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE AND SIXNTPENNY SELIES. 
Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM, 
Just ready, globe Svo, 6s. 


ESSAYS on the HISTORY of 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in the WEST. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., 


Lord Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and 
King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
8vo, cloth. 


The Epistles of St. John. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
Second Edition. 12s. 64. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. 14s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


General Survey of the History of the Canon of 
the New Testament during the First Four Centuries. Sixth 
Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


Introduction to the Study of the Four Gospels. 
Seventh Edition. 10s. 6 


The Gospel of the Sixth Edition. 6s. 
The Bible in the Church. Tenth Edition. 18mo, 4s. 6d, 
The Christian Life, Manifold and One. Price 2s. 6d. 
On the Religious Office of the Universities. 


Sermons. 

The Historic Faith. Third Edition. 6s. 

The Revelation ofthe Risen Lord. Fourth Edition. 6s. 

The Revelation of the Father. 6s. 

Christus Consummator. Second Edition. 6s. 

Some Thoughts from the Ordinal. 1s. 6d. 

Social Aspects of Christianity. 6s. 

Gifts for Ministry. Addresses to Candidates for Or- 
aination. s. 6d 

The Victory of the Cross. Sermons is preached during 
Holy Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. 3s. 6d 





A TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry James. | 


PALL MALL GAZETTE:—* The book itself is extremely clever.” 


| From Strength to Strength. Three Sermons (in 
Memorian J. B. D. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the 


PHOENICIAN. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. With an Introduction by Sir | 
EDWIN ARNOLD, and 12 Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 

“In ‘Phra the Pheenician’ Mr. Arnold has found a hero more picturesque than, and quite 
as marvellous as, the obsolete Wandering Jew The power and attraction of the story lie in 
its striking panorama of historical scenes, brilliantly coloured and vividly alive, to which a 
certain unity is given by the figure of Phra, and by the consciousness that his first love is 
hovering near and in some degree influencing his destiny......Some of the finest passages of the | 
romance are thosein which Phra finds himself once more ona spot familiartohiminan earlier stage 
of being, and alltheoldassociationscrowdinhismemory. .Few readers,unle: ss we greatly mistake, 
will voluntarily lay down the story till they have raced through to the end.”— Glasgow Jerald. 

“Sir Edwin Arnold declares ‘frankly that he admires ‘ Phra’ enormously, and counsels 
everybody to read it. Mr. Arnold deserves the recommendation, for he has worked out his 
theme with considerable spirit..... As a new_mode of writing a series of historical novelettes, 
Mr. Arnold’s narrative has its : advantages. Love-making and blood-thirstiness divide between 
them the stage on which Phra enacts his secular melodrama. The reader ms ay not find much of 
the philosophy for which Sir Edwin Arnold youches in the introduction, but he will certainly 
not have to complain of any lack of adventure and exe itement.”—A thevaeunr. 


A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS, &. By Bret Harte. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-Day. By 
WALTER BESANT, Author of * Children of Gibeon,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo. 
“It is rare to meet with a novel so fresh, so graphic ally descriptive, and with so much 


elevation of tone, as ‘Armorel of Lyonesse.’ The heroine is a charming creature .....a fas- 
cinating figure, in on strong individu: uity lies much of the merit of the book.” 
Morving Post, 


‘ ’ 
‘BAIL UP!” a Rumance of Bushrangers and Blacks. 
By HUME NISBET. With lror itispiece and Vignette. Crowa Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Nisbet’s delightful and entian ‘ing story of adventure in Queensland . Since the 
publication of * Robbery under Arms’ no such book of stirring detail and hairbreadth ese: ape 
has come under our notice, and we cordially recommend it to all readers who love to feel their 
hearts throb and their pulses beat under the hand of a clever narrator of adventure ...../ A capital 
book, which every one who does not wish to lose a genuine treat should read.”— Whitehall Review, 


HARRY FLUDYER at CAMBRIDGE: a Series of Family 


Letters. Post Svo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“An uncommonly entertaining little bi wk,’ Ww wld, 


THE TENTS of SHEM. By Grant Allen. Popular Edition. 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


THE DEAD MAN'S SECRET: a Story of Strange and | 
Wild Adventure. By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of “ Stories Weird and Wonderful.” 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 





WINDUS' Ss 








NEW BOOKS. 


NEW “ PICCADILLY NOVELS,’ —Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alan St. Aubyn. With a ‘‘ Note” 
by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, and a Frontispiece. 





THE BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, Author of ‘By 


Proxy,’ &e. 
THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray and Henry 
HERMAN. 
'SYRLIN. By Ouida, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” &c. 
WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart. 
TO CALL HER MINE, &c. By Walter Besant. With 8 Illus- 


_ tratic ms by A. Forestier. 


TANL EY’S REAR-GUARD. 


MY LIFE with STANLEY S REAR-GUARD. By Herbert 


WARD. With a Map by F. 8. Weller. Post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“Mr. Ward tells his story modestly, temperately, and vividly withal.”— Times. 


FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. By Herbert 
—— With 92 Illustrations by the Author, Victor Perard, and W.B. Davis. Third 
Edition. Royal Svo, cloth extra, 14s. 


THE OTHER SIDE of the EMIN PASHA RELIEF 


Eb XPEDITION. By HL. R. FOX BOURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. — [Short/y. 





WALFORD’S WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 


KNIGHTAGE (1891). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 


KINGDOM (1891). Contairing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
&c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&ec. Thirty-first Annual Edition. Royal Svo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
~ nag na and HOUSE of COMMONS. (1891). Royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5s. 


WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1891). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1891). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS (1891). 
| WALFORD’ S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1891). 


Lonnon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapuy, W. 
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